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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Helped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- 
tive secretaries: 

“First, comes Ediphone training. We 
have certain minimum speed standards, but 
sound training for accuracy in transcription 


is the main thing.” She goes on to say that 
a a with no business experience can get 
etter job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
And oe ll do better work if her boss dic- 
tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
helps her to hear what is said and get it 
down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone 
Training Course which enables you to train 
your students through complete school ma- 


Edioon— 


1847. Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 


terial, completely integrated with English, 
typing and other secretarial subjects. Write 
for complete data. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Teacher's 
manual, 
student text, 
18 records, 
certificate of 
proficiency, 
certificate of 
achievement, 
letterhead pads, 
qualifying tests, 
new secretaria 
Ediphone. 
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FOUR NEW SCHOOL SERVICES | 


-and what they do for you! 


New educational materials for bet:r, 
easier teaching — by the makers of 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator 


OPERATING APH 92 DUPLICATOR 


IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL ADMINISTRA‘ OR - 
— board member, superintendent, princ ‘pal 
or supervisor — you want these new services, 
They are not only sound educational m.ite- 
rials for classroom use, they also help your 
community relations programs. Dress up 
annual reports, bulletins to parents and 
teachers, with illustrations and color. 


1 OPERATING. CHARTS... for Mimeograph brand 

duplicators. Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete. 
step-by-step instructions. ‘Three colors, size 50” x 38" 
for easy classroom reading. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER — any size school, 
any grade—who wants more interesting 
classroom materials, you want these new 
aids. They will help you become an efficient 
duplicator operator in your own right—able 
to produce your own good ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Fun- 

damentals of Mimeograph 
stencil duplication” by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (Northwestern). 
leading authorities in business 
machine education. Complete course 
of 15 assignments, fully illustrating 
detailed procedure. 60 pages. plas- 
tie bound. 


IF YOU ARE A COMMERCIAL TEACHER, 
you will want these modern visual teaching 
aids. They help make students self-sustain- 
ing in studying stencil duplication. The min- 
imum of supervision needed gives you more 
time for individual instruction. 


3 NEW PORTFOLIO OF 

MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Draw- 
ings on school subjects by profes- 
sional artists for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters, pro- 
grams and other classroom mate- 
rials. More than 400 sketches and 
ideas on loose-leaf pages. 


IF YOU GET OUT THE SCHOOL PAPER 
—as editor, instructor or sponsor—don't 
try to do without the help we can give. 
Iustrations of all kinds. Complete pro- 
duction details. Instructions presented in 
a way that lightens the burden for 
teachers, lets the students benefit from 
“self-teaching” in doing the work. 


4 SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STENCIL SHEETS, especially 

form-topped with a 2-column and a 3-column lay- 
out, make it easy to produce a professional-looking school 
paper, annual report or special bulletin. — 


IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL SECRETARY 
—and your “boss” says, “Get out a bulle- 
tin” —here is the help you need to do the 
job. Organize it—plan it attractively — illus- 
trate it—and produce it yourself without 
further help! 


HOW TO GET THESE NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 
Order from your nearest Mimeograph distributor—or 
write us. 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JB-1147 Pl 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in information for: 

School secretaries 
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... MULTIPLY BY MANY THOUSANDS 


anne you go — whatever the business— 
you'll find ever-increasing demand _ for 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 

That’s why it is important to give your students 
the advantage of Dictaphone schooling—to train 
them for the top-paying positions, to launch them on 
successful business careers! 

The Dictaphone Business Practice Course was first 
introduced to schools and colleges 17 years ago. Since 


then, thousands of graduates have been given a head- 
start on the road to success! 


Today this course is more advantageous ‘than «ver, 
for it now incorporates the new Dictaphone School 


Rental-At-Cost Plan. 


You'll find that this plan greatly improves and ex- 
pands your Dictaphone teaching. 


For instance, it offers schools the latest Electronic 
Dictaphone machines, with yearly replacement of 
equipment, at nominal, minimum cost. 


For further information about a plan so important 
to your students’ future, write your nearest local 
Dictaphone Office. Or simply address— 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 


ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


Office Workers Lecturers and writers on personality in business devote much of their time and space to 

As Kired Help exhortation. Get to the office on time,” “be sweet and courteous,” “smile your way to 


success,” “accuracy, loyalty, and industry will get you there.” These and countless other 
Horatio Alger slogans clutter up not only the sensational pulp type of success story 
magazine, they even permeate books on secretarial practice and business organization. True, 
teachers and authors should maintain a positive point of view, and if one must choose 
between excessive cynicism and excessive pollyannaism the latter is probably the lesser evil. 
Why, however, not be a little more true to life. Why not recognize that doing a good 
job, treating others like decent human beings, and avoiding petty intrigue generally pays 
off in job satisfactions, but that almost as frequently the slick boy, the soft-soap artists, and 
the downright fakers get the break—not only for a week or two, but for life. High school 
students have been living 15 or 16 years. They know a lot about human behavior. When 
we give them a straight sugar-and-honey line they recognize it for what it is worth. Hu- 
man nature is exceedingly complex. Two plus two does not make four in human rela- 
tions because no two “two's” are alike, and because they are always changing. Students 
lose respect for personality prattle which hides behind goody-goody generalization. The 
teacher gains respect when he faces the world as it is and helps the student organize his 
experiences on how to get along with people. 


A recent presentation on how to get along in the office ran something like this: “Isn't 
the boss ever wrong?” “Is it always the employee who is at fault?’ The writer admits 
the boss can be stupid, cantankerous, and dishonest and then goes on to say, “but there is 
nothing you can do about it.” Take it and like it or quit. “And if you go to another 
job the same thing is likely to happen there so it’s either take it or become a hermit.” 
The boss hires, and the boss can fire—the boss can do no wrong. 


Unfortunately there is much truth to this picture. The typical employer’s speech before 
a high school assembly makes workers seem lazy and incompetent and the boss a_ perfect 
gentleman, Failure to recognize the rights and attitudes of workers caused powerful labor 
unions to grow in industry just as much as the demand for more wages. In spite of the 
reluctance of office workers to unionize, lack of human understanding on the part of office 
bosses may still create a strong union movement in the office. 


Better understanding of human relations in the office is making headway. The number 
of articles which show a realization that there are two sides to the problem is on the increase. 
Articles and discussions sponsored by the American Management Association and the Na- 
tional Office Management Association as well as others show an increasing knowledge of 
the executive’s obligation in creating good office relations. The employer is the older, the 
more experienced, and let us hope, the more understanding member of the employer- 
employee team. It is his obligation to take the initiative, and when he limits himself to 
blasts of condemnation against young workers, he shows himself in his true colors. 


The Bureau of Business Education of the State of California as well as other agencies 
have made available programs of human relations training based on the war-time job rela- 
tions conferences. While they have been widely accepted, they need far more attention 
than they have received. Every teacher, and especially all business teachers can profit from 
the experience of a human relations conference. Office managers will benefit as well. 
Trite story-book preaching does more harm than good. Students and employees can see 
through the sham. Honestly trying to see the other side of the picture, and attempting to 
act in terms of what makes “the other guy click” usually helps to reduce friction even 
when it doesn’t eliminate it. It is an eternally fascinating activity, for just about the time 
you think you have some other person's personality in the bag, another angle shows up 
and you've got to start again. 
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A SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL CLASS USES IDENTIC SETS 


learn with IDENTIC 


Another educational institution — the San Francisco Continuation High 
School — selects Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing 


Teachers students because of these major advantages: 
Endorse I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Practice 
materials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
Identic realistic preparation for any filing requirements. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cutting 
equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


Miss Inez M. McKinnon, of Kansas City 3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 


(Kansas) Junior College, says: you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 
“Your Identic Course admirably an- : 

ticipates the problems a shaded cll Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let Identic 

find in his business career . . . it has cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your students 

proved of inestimable value to our 

students.” thoroughly. The coupon below brings you full details without obliga- 

tion, so send it today. 
Stil 

Fal 


OF FILING NEW YORK 10, NY 


Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Clip 
Identic practice filing sets. Vertical] Visible 9 
coupon 


and mail today 
STREET. CITY. STATE | 
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ON 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


A Business 
Teachers’ 
Meeting 


Still 
Fallacious 


I have just attended a state commercial teachers’ meeting. Where? It doesn’t matter. About 
the same everywhere. 

As usual there were “section” meetings—five of them, [Each was intended to deal with prob- 
lems in teaching a single subject or a group of related subjects. No provision whatever for 
dealing with any of the major issues or curricular problems with which all business teachers are 
faced. 

At each conference there was a principal speaker whose address was followed by general 
discussion of questions raised by the speaker and others submitted in advance by teachers. 

The section meeting that I attended had for its topic, “Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Arithmetic.” The “principal speaker” presented his views on the subject in about 
thirty-five minutes. Then after some announcements were made the meeting was thrown open 
for general discussion of “Problems in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic.” 
And here’s a Ripley “believe it or not,” the entire discussion period was devoted to the question 
as to whether “pen or pencil should be used in teaching bookkeeping.” Just that; nothing more. 

Something more disturbing than either the lack of interest in the particular topic of the con- 
ference or in the absence of any major issue in the program, is the fact that because of lack of 
funds all except one of the “principal” speakers was a publishing company representative, ‘Even 
the one who was not so connected was mistakenly announced in the program as one. 

Now why was this so? Because no funds were available to pay even the expenses of out- 
side speakers, so [ was told. But why couldn’t the Business Section of the State Association get 
no more than $20 for its program and other expenses? Several hundred commercial teachers be- 
long. There were more than a hundred at the section meeting that I attended. Surely commer- 
cial teachers pay a lot more than $20 into the parent association treasury. 

My guess is that business teachers don’t fight hard enough for the recognition they need and 
deserve. Their falure to get more than $20 of support for a two-day conference that they were 
required to attend is but a symptom of something quite important, something that lies at the 
root of “traditionalism” in our field of education. Surely there must be considerable talent 
within the membership of such an association. [Even without funds it should be available for 
use at such meetings. Experimentation and research must be going on somewhere in any area 
as large as is covered by the association mentioned. 

Reports of such activities should be available for use as a basis for discussion at conferences 
of commercial teachers. Interim committees to investigate and report upon vital problems could 
be appointed. Programs could be built around their reports. Published reports of research 
carried on elsewhere are issued annually. These could be assigned for study and report. In short, 
without much money, excellent and professionally profitable programs for “teachers’ institutes” can be 
organized, But there must be enthusiasm for our particular field of educational service, a willing- 
ness to devote much time and hard work to program-making, and a long-term approach to the 
problem of organizing and managing result-getting annual conferences on vital issues and prob- 
lems facing business educators (teachers) at this particular time. 

But don’t misunderstand me to mean that local talent alone should be used. I am for getting more 
financial support from state teachers’ associations.! know it can be had if we want it badly enough 
and are willing to fight for it. I once forced nearly three times as much out of the parent associa- 
tion complained of here for a business section only one fourth as large. That was but a fraction of 
the support needed and deserved. Go after more, and get it! 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that I am not criticizing the speeches made by the free talent 
used at this meeting. Perhaps no better ones could have been made by high-paid talent. What 
really matters is that for lack of even modest funds this and many other state associations are 
forced to be opportunistic when it comes to the selection of speakers, and in time the supply of 
free talent is exhausted. From then on programs become repetitions as to speakers even as they 
now too often are as to topics. 


The other day I heard a Chamber of Commerce official wax eloquent on a very old topic. Kdu- 
cation for Business. His eloquence was exceeded only by the fallacy of his reasoning. 

He told business teachers that they must “teach better these things” —but why list them? You 
know them full well. Many times you have heard them talked about as the Alpha and Omega 
of business education. But I shall repeat them anyway. Here they are: Punctuation, Spelling, 
Grammar, Arithmetic and Form. Old stuff, isn’t it? 

But, you say, he was talking just about the training of stenographers. Not so. I am sure, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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OPEN DOORS 


TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- x 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- “ti 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 1. 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly couy 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 
The doors to opportunity are many, the need for C 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- os 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs repr 
office machines are proportionately great. Thi: 
attac 
To help schools develop students into practical, T 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed amo 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on - 
actual practice in business machine operations through- — 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more aes 
effective. Schoo 


For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Educational Division, i 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 
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of beginners. Notwithstanding their 
evident good will, heads of business 
often recognize that they are unable 
to instruct young people entrusted 
to them and many of the large bank- 
ing houses, etc. have withdrawn from 
the training. 

In 1944, 2,770 commercial appren- 
tices appeared before Boards of Ex- 
aminers in the main cities of Switzer- 
land; 2,636 obtained a certificate of 
ability; 134 failed. It is interesting 
to ascertain that the average age of 
the candidate was 19% years. In 
1945, 2,995 took the examinations ; 
2,854 passed. 


% The organization of professional 

education is a duty of the cantons 
—they establish schools, professional 
courses, etc. The education, fixed by 
law, must be given by competent 
teachers! As a general rule, classes 
are held only during work-days, and 
not after eight in the evening. 

In the organization of supplemen- 
tary commercial courses, and exam- 
inations, the Swiss Society of Mer- 
chants plays an important role. Num- 
bering 48,000 members in Switzer- 
land and abroad, it has for nearly 
three quarters of a century fought in 
favor of commercial education, and 
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in Switzerland 


by Maurice Perround 


Higher School of Commerce 
Neuchatel, Switzerland 


(Translated from the French by Lorraine Colville, New York, N. Y.) 


Editorial Comment: This article was 
printed in French in Number 34 of the 


International Review for Business Educa- 
tion and is presented in the Journal in 
English by permission of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education, 


United States Division. 


N Switzerland, commercial educa- 
tion is on three different planes: 
1. The apprenticeship method, 
coupled with improvement courses 
2. Schools of commerce 
3. Upper commercial studies 
Commercial education costs a lit- 
tle more than twelve million francs. 
In this figure, Federal subsidies 
represent about 2% million francs. 
This is evidence of the importance 
attached to commercial education. 
The distribution of expenditures 
among the three groups indicated 
above is as follows: 


Fed. 
Subsidy 


Total 
No. Expenses 
Courses of Improve- 
159 3,586,4 


71 904,884 
7,365,127 


Ils of Commerce 44 1,414,208 
ther Commercial 
Studies 8 


1,069,814 154,057 


211 12,021,412 2,473,149 


In 1944 there were about 9,000 
commercial apprentices, some 8,000 
students in the schools of commerce, 
and about 1,500 were grouped as stu- 
denis in the higher commercial 
Studies, 
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Commercial Apprenticeship and 
Courses of Improvement 

Commercial apprenticeship is reg- 
ulated by a_ professional training 
Federal law (January, 1933). Un- 
der the law, an apprentice is a minor 
released from school who has reached 
his 15th year, and who works in a 
public or private business with the 
desire to learn one of the profes- 
sions designed by the present law. 

The duration of the commercial 
apprenticeship varies from two to 
four years—generally three. A 
written contract compels the appren- 
tice to follow professional studies 
and to appear for the final appren- 
ticeship examinations, while at the 
same time it compels the head of the 
establishments to grant the apprentice 
time to pursue his courses (without 
stoppage of wages) and to enter him 
in the announced examinations. 

The courses give the apprentice 
stock-in-trade information necessary 
in the profession, but actual working 
conditions in a business are not fa- 
vorable. The rapid tempo and ex- 
treme specialization in the concerns 
do not permit enough time and suf- 
ficient personnel for the instruction 


for the improvement of the business 
employee’s conditions. 


The candidate who passes the final 
examination receives a certificate of 
capacity from the cantonal authority 
conferring the title of qualified em- 
ployee. 

The required education of supple- 
mentary commercial schools does 
not rest exclusively on professional 
attainments—it extends to the train- 
ing of the student’s character and 
civic education. The aim of the 
schools is to give a general commer- 
cial training, while the initiation in 
the particular branch of knowledge 
in which the apprentice practices is 
the duty of the apprenticeship es- 
tablishment. 


Required courses include: The 
mother tongue and letter-writing, a 
foreign language, civic instruction, 
public economy, arithmetic, book- 
keeping—and generally stenography, 
law, economic geography, typewrit- 
ing (optional courses permit devel- 
opment of professional training be- 
yond the required limits). 


The required subjects must in- 
clude from 240 to 360 hours per 
year. Having recognized that for 
office apprentices, the period of ap- 
prenticeship is three years, the hours 
devoted to education permit a mini- 
mum of 720 and a maximum of 
1,080 hours assigned to required 


> 
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branches, 
fashion: 


proportioned out in 


Mother tongue & letter writing. 
Foreign language 
Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Civic instruction 
Public economy & economic geogra- 
Stenogr (shorthand) 
Law .. 
1080 

The Federal Office of 
Arts and Crafts, and Labor, subsi- 
dizes the free commercial schools 
(according to the credits available ) 
—not to exceed half of the expendi- 
ture incurred for the salaries and 
general teaching materials. The led- 
eral office reserves the right of con- 
trol of funds assigned by means of 
subsidy. 

In 1946, the Federal office estab- 
lished a training program of teaching 
for the use of supplementary com- 
mercial schools, and a_ of 
amending the teaching material. The 
plan anticipates an apprenticeship of 
three years, six semesters of 20 aca- 
demic weeks each—the courses being 
interrupted for twelve weeks of vaca- 
tion each year. Thus, there will be 
six, seven, eight, or nine teaching 
hours weekly. 


Industry, 


Supplementary Professional Schools 

for Saleswomen 

The required education of supple- 
mentary professional schools for 
saleswomen includes the techniques 
of selling, professional acquirements, 
the knowledge of merchandise, 
mother tongue and letter writing, a 
foreign language, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, civic instruction and public 
economy. 

During the period of apprentice- 
ship—generally two years—the re- 
quired education must bear a mini- 
mum of 240, and a maximum of 
360 hours each year. The number 
of hours devoted to each branch re- 
sembles that of the supplementary 
commercial courses for apprentices. 

The theoretic education must com- 
plete the attainments acquired by 
practical work in apprenticeship es- 
tablishments. 

In 1944, 1,665 young girls took the 
final apprenticeship examinations for 
saleswomen; 1,625 received federal 
certificates of capacity. In 1945, of 
1,868, 1,810 were successful. 


Higher Professional Courses 

The higher professional courses 
are entirely independent of the sup- 
plementary courses for apprentices. 
They are designed to assist the pro- 
fessional development of employees 
and to permit them to acquire spe- 
cialized professional attainments. 
They also prepare for the higher 
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professional examinations for ac- 
countants, bank employees, etc. 

Only those who have passed the 
final apprenticeship examinations, or 
have practiced a commercial activity 
after having obtained a diploma from 
a school of commerce are accepted. 

These are adult improvement 
courses—the method of teaching con- 
sists of lessons combined with dis- 
cussions, exchange of experiences—- 
only specialists are entrusted with 
such courses. 

The higher professional courses 
rest on the following branches: 

1. Languages—special courses of 
grammar, letter writing, etc. Prepara- 
tory courses for the examination of 
business steno-typists. 

2. Commercial law—bearing on 
such matters as the contract, prose- 
cution for debts and bankruptcy, 
etc. 

3. Commercial technique—modern 
forms of bookkeeping, study of bal- 
ance sheets, etc. 

4. Study of certain branches of 
work dealing with the realm of com- 
mercial labor. 

5. Selling and 
diums of publicity. 

Knowledge of merchandise and 
technology—study of textiles, of 
petroleum, 

7. Office technique—ways of clas- 
sification, typewriting, etc. 

The Federal Office of Industry, 
Arts and Crafts, and Labor subsi- 
dizes the higher professional courses. 
These courses are organized by pro- 
fessional organizations including the 
Swiss Society of Merchants. 

In 1944, 95 candidates appeared 
for examinations in order to get ac- 
countant diplomas. Seventy passed 
and received the Federal diploma 
(average age was 32% years). In 
1946, out of 96 candidates, 86 re- 
ceived diplomas. In the ex xamination 
for steno-typist, 73 took the test in 
1944, 119 in 1945, and 60 and 90 
received diplomas respectively. In 
1945, 8 candidates presented them- 
selves for master-stenographer tests. 
All succeeded in the examination. 

The Swiss Federation of Retailers, 
the Swiss Board of Inter-Coopera- 
tive Relations, and' the Swiss Society 
of Merchants organized the superior 
professional examinations in the re- 
tail trade. 115 candidates submitted 
to tests in 1944, among whom were 
108 successful people. In 1945, 157 
took the examination, and 119 
emerged with success. 

Improvement courses take place 
each year on behalf of teachers of 
supplementary commercial schools. 
Among other things the courses con- 
cern themselves with English (which 
drew 33 participants in 1944, 22 in 


advertising—me- 


1945), a course tor protesso:. en- 
trusted with teaching French com- 
mercial letter writing (attended sy 1g 
participants), ete. 

Two special courses were h 
October of 1944, one devoted > the 
study of legal problems and -\nglo- 
American economics (130 i: the 
classes), and the other to the study 
of actual problems of Federal \:nan- 
cial law (335 participants ). 

Other courses include techi:iques 
of selling, modern office organiz ition, 
etc. 

The English center at  Fro!\burg 
(now at Kastanienbaum) an: the 
center of professional education at 
Rolle deserve to be mentioned as 
realizations of the Swiss Socic.y of 
Merchants. Both appeal to young 
people who want to improve 1n their 
commercial attainments. The first 
aims primarily at the intensive study 
of English, knowledge of English 
economic conditions, and of \nglo- 
Saxon practices, while the second is 
designed mainly for employees \with- 
out work who want to use their time 
to improve in the study of French, 


ld in 


Schools of Commerce 

There is no Federal School of 
Commerce. The Confederation lim- 
its itself to regulating and unifying 
commercial education by Federal law 
(the law of 1930, and the ordinances 
of 1932, 1936). The cantons are 
entrusted with the execution of the 
law in the body of Federal dispo- 
sitions. 

Swiss schools of commerce are 
either independent institutions,  es- 
tablished by a canton or a commune, 
or divisions of cantonal or commer- 
cial schools. Thus, you find com- 
mercial divisions in the cantonal or 
communal gymnasium, in secondary 
schools, superior schools for young 
girls, and even in technical or in- 
dustrial schools. 

All told, 44 institutions were sub- 
sidized in 1944 by the Confederation. 
There are also some schools of a 
private nature, which play a role not 
unnoticed in commercial teaching, 


‘yet they are not subsidized by the 


Confederation. 

In the organization of the schools 
of commerce it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the schools of com- 
merce with three years of study after 
nine years courses of study, schools 
of four years of study after eight 
years of courses, etc. In effect, not 
everyone who wishes can enter a 
school of commerce. The 1932 ordi- 
nance (article 51, letter B)_ states 
that students, before entering, must 
have satisfied the legal exigencies 0! 
the canton which relate to the re- 
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primary school whose dura- 
tion ust have been eight years at 
leas’. Commercial classes in which 
students do not meet these require- 
men. are not considered for Fed- 
eral vid. 

Th» aim of the commercial school 
js to vive students more than a good 
gene val education. It strives to pre- 
pare them for their future profes- 
S101. 

Borrowing the material of its 
teaching from modern culture and 
economy, the school of commerce 
seeks to develop logical reasoning, 
the ability to express oneself clearly 
and correctly, ete. To understand 
the duties of life, to educate the will 
and develop character—these are 
some of the other tasks of the school. 
It must arouse and fortify in the 
student an inclination for the pro- 
fession, and the ambition to improve 
his general and professional educa- 
tion. It watches over the training 
of the citizen. 

The first two years of study are 
the lower commercial classes; the 
following constitute the higher 
courses. In general, annual exam- 
inations of promotion allow good stu- 
dents to pass on to upper classes, 
and to final examinations of studies 
completed. Successful candidates re- 
ceive a title (qualification), certifi- 
cate, diploma, or commercial comple- 
tion. Schools with three and four 
years of study generally give diplo- 
mas and prepare directly for com- 
mercial and administrative careers. 
Some schools, with a two years pro- 
gram, offer a certificate, and prepare 
for entrance into apprenticeship. 
Stull others prepare for academic 
studies. 

Frequently young girls confine 
their commercial studies to three 
years, and content themselves with 
a certificate which permits them to 
be steno-typists in the business field. 

In the face of diversity, the Swiss 
Association for Commercial Educa- 
tion and the Conference of Rectors 
of Schools of Commerce have worked 
out four training programs. These 
have been approved by the Federal 
Office of Industry and serve as a 
base for schools of commerce; for 
the elaboration of their teaching 
programs. The programs provide 
tor schools with a three-year course 
of study (after nine vears of study) 
CLC, 

These programs leave a_ large 
amount of independence to the 
schools, and permit them to look 
after their own particular conditions. 
The schools orientate teaching ac- 
cording to local needs. For exam- 
ple. schools in clock-making regions 
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introduce courses in clock-making, 
and so on, Some institutions attach 
much importance to special courses 
designed for students of foreign 
languages. Special classes have al- 
ready rendered major service to 
young Swiss who wish to learn a 
second or a third national language, 
and to foreigners who come to 
Switzerland in order to learn Ger- 
man, French, or Italian. 

In comparing these training pro- 
grams with those designed for sup- 
plementary commercial courses, one 
notices how ditferent by method, ma- 
terial taught, ete., are these two 
means of professional training. The 
first is more practical, limited—more 
concise ; the second is more complete, 
methodical, extensive—seeks to train 
a choice group of commercial em- 
ployees and heads of business. 

Happily, they are not in competi- 
tion with each other—rather, they 
perfect one another. That which the 
first lacks, you find in ,the second. 
However, the first offers some pos- 
sibilities not found in the second. 
They appeal, besides, to different 
students. Young men and women 
find their medium outlined in the 
commercial apprenticeship; others, 
without being more necessarily en- 
dowed, look forward to a commercial 
school (they attach more importance 
to general and professional educa- 
tion). 

It isn’t possible to examine in de- 
tail the four programs. However we 
can briefly survey Program A and 
see how it differs from B. 

The required subjects comprise the 
following training: 

1. Economy and commercial cor- 
respondence, law. Aim—to acquire 
knowledge of economic conditions, 

2. Bookkeeping, office method, and 
statistical methods. 

3. Business arithmetic. Develop- 
ing reasoning based on numbers. 

4. Political economy. Fundamen- 
tal principles. Understanding of 
moral obligations which are imposed 
on each individual. 

5. Economic geography. Aim—to 
get an understanding of geographical 
conditions of the chief countries, plus 
a thorough study of Switzerland’s 
economic geography. 

6. Merchandise. Aim—to get an 
understanding of the dependence be- 
tween ownership and operation of 
transformation. 

7. Native tongue. To achieve 
competency and sureness in oral and 
written use of language. Knowledge 
of certain masterpieces of prose and 
verse. 

8. Second national language. Part 
of the aim is to understand the cul- 


ture and intellectual life of the coun- 
try where they speak the language 
taught. 

9, English or a third national lan- 
guage. 

10. Commercial correspondence— 
a foreign language. Mastery of the 
ordinary commercial letter writing 
in the first foreign tongue. 

11. History. Knowledge of the 
most important current events. 

12. Civic instruction. Seeing the 
importance of the state in the realm 
of civilization and _ politics. 

13. Hygiene. Rational hygiene. 

14. Penmanship. 

15. Stenography (application to 
two foreign languages ). 

16. Typewriting. 

17. Gymnastics. Improvement of 
health by games, ete. 

Among the representative branches 
which are optional, we find: A third 
foreign language — third national 
language, English, or Spanish. A 
fourth foreign tongue—Spanish or 
another language, 

Publicity. 

Physics, chemistry. 

Domestic economy, etc. 

Each student chooses among the 
optional courses one or two of these 
for a total of two weekly hours 
which becomes obligatory—the others 
remain optional. 

Besides, there are still other op- 
tional fields from which a pupil may 
choose than those indicated above. 
They include religion, drawing, sing- 
ing, orchestra, etc. 

Program B differs from the pre- 
ceding chiefly in that it extends for 
4% years instead of 3, it attaches 
less importance to practical office 
work, of stenography, typewriting, 
etc. The study of the native tongue 
and foreign languages is pushed 
ahead; law, history, ete. absorbs a 
greater number of hours in Program 
B. Further, mathematics, algebra 
and geometry which do not appear in 
the first program, appear in B. 

Program C, more curtailed than 
the preceding ones, is that which 
comes closest to the program of sup- 
plementary courses for apprentices 
of commerce. 

Program D, in some respects cor- 
responds to C. 

Naturally, all these programs are 
valuable for what they are worth to 
teachers and students. A modest pro- 
gram, realized with enthusiasm and 
warmth in an atmosphere of serenity 
is worth more than a complete pro- 
gram treated with indifference or 
gone through prematurely. Method 
and spirit outweigh all else. 


(Concluded on page 31) 


Business Has a Look At Itself 


by E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia, Kansas 


QUESTIONS??? 
1. What is business? 


2. Which comes first, civilization or 
business? 


3. What are the functions of busi- 
ness? 


4. How big is American business? 


5. What is the major cause of busi- 
ness failures? 


6. What is the pertinent need in 
business? 


ANSWERS!!! 


1. Business is directly or indirectly 
engaging in acquiring and distrib- 
uting economic goods and services 
for an anticipated gain. 


2. Civilization is a product of the 
business systems. 


3. Financial management, Personnel 
management, Production, Marketing 
and Administration, 


4. Out of the 160 billion dollar na- 
tional income in 1946, 140 billion 
can be attributed to business in- 
come. 


5. Human factors cause 81.5 per 
cent of failures. 


6. More” efficient and 


training. 


thorough 


N a broad interpretation of the 

word “business,” we are all busi- 
ness people. No matter what our 
vocational or professional pursuits 
may be, every individual must be 
cognizant of financial problems, con- 
sumer buymanship, and managerial 
factors. Even though one may not 
immediately realize it, every per- 
son from the housewife to the tech- 
nological engineer is confronted 
daily with problems involving many 
business activities. All people must 
buy food, clothing, and maintain a 
home. This must be done in the 
most economical and well managed 
plan possible. Most of us are for- 
tunate enough to have a bank ac- 
count, but yet have need for borrow- 
ing money or to use credit at times. 
All of these things are fundamental 
business transactions in which every 
person participates. 


What Business Is 

More specifically, business people 
are those who specialize in dealing 
directly or indirectly with other peo- 
ple for the purpose of acquiring and 
distributing economic goods. In this 
category we must include manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, trans- 
portation specialists, and all their as- 
sistants. In terms of numbers, these 
activities involve a substantial part 
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of the world’s population. the 
United States alone, over thirty-tive 
million people are directly engaged in 
some type of business activity. The 
multitude of business activities are 
found among the little people the 
world over. Business is not some- 
thing that is hidden behind the forti- 
tude of Wall Street or a thick-walled 
financial building, but is made up of 
the smallest’ restaurants, popcorn 
stands, book shops, news vendors, 
barber shops, the vast multitude of 
retailers, and all of the millions of 
transactions that involve the distri- 
tion of commodities for a price where 
each participant expects to retain a 
small benefit for himself. 


Civilization Follows Business Expansion 

The pages of history tell us well 
of the trail blazing done by business 
people. Not until business men need- 
ed means of transportation did scien- 
tists and inventors develop water, 
rail, automotive, and air transporta- 
tion facilities. Water power, steam 
power, electric energy, and now 
atomic energy have been and are be- 
ing developed to further meet the 
needs of business. Marco  Polo’s 
visit to the Far East was fostered by 
the motives of the traveling merchant 
or trader. Likewise the world’s 
great political and geographical dis- 


coveries were made as the resvu 
traders and merchants looking 
new and better goods to suppl 
desires of mankind. The op: 

of the New World and the vas) 
cific Ocean area can be direct! 
tributed to the need for a shorte: and 
more direct route for transport. tion 
of the spices and goods of Ind. to 
the peoples of Europe. After ach 
new discovery has first come the ier- 
chant trader to establish a weai.ling 
settlement which either grew .0 a 
great metropolis or passed into © Jliy- 
ion according to the expansioi or 
contraction of business activitics. 


The Functions of Business in 
Modern Society 

Let us now examine the functional 
aspects of modern business in our 
daily living. How dependent is the 
civilized world and civilization iiself 
upon business. Although service is 
the social justification of business, 
the selfish goal of profit musi be 
recognized as its immediate aim. Suc- 
cessful attainment of this goal and 
provision of service to all people 
is the result of the performance of 
several functions which are funda- 
mentally the same in all businesses. 
These may be classified as follows: 
Financial management, — personnel 
management, production, marketing, 
and administration. 


Financial Management 

The business enterprises of this 
country now have around 400 billion 
dollars invested in land, equipment, 
and materials which they operate. 
These concerns range from the mea- 
ger investment of the street vendor 
to the multi-billion dollar investment 
of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Each, no matter how small or 
how large, has similar financial func- 
tions which must be served, namely: 
acquisition of capital, control and 
management of credit, and coordinat- 
ing the flow of income and expendi- 
tures. 

In 1945 the United States national 
income was over 160 billion dollars 
of which over 140 billion could be 
attributed to the profits derived from 
business activities. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, there is cur- 
rently over 28 billion doliars of 
money in circulation, which is nearly 
six times greater than the maximum 
previous to 1940. To most of us 
the figures are beyond the realm of 
comprehension, which serves to mag- 
nify the financial functions of busi- 
ness and the problems connected 
with it. 
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Per onnel Management 


| oe personnel function of business 
has in recent years been frequently 
call | to our attention through the 
between management and _ la- 
bor, Out of the approximately sixty 
milion gainfully employed people in 
the United States, thirty-five million 
are lirectly connected with some kind 
of business activity in a labor or 
managerial capacity. Much of the 
stri'e between management and labor 
can be attributed to a lack of under- 
standing of one another’s problems. 
Diticrences in background, financial 
status, leadership, environment, and 
educational training—each have con- 
tributed their share to this misunder- 
standing. In order to overcome this 
strife a common meeting ground of 
understanding must be found. For 
the most part this may not be possible 
for the present leaders in’ business 
and industry are somewhat  preju- 
diced, but it must be left for the in- 
coming workers to find the needed 
solutions. Here is the opportunity 
for the well-trained personnel work- 
er to serve both his employer and 
society as a whole. Labor leaders 
and organizers should come from 
the ranks of well-trained business 
people who will recognize that both 
labor and capital should have their 
fair share of the fruits of their la- 
bor and investment. The personnel 
function of business is concerned 
with the worker’s environment, the 
employer’s social obligation, improved 
efficiency of the worker, employee 
welfare, and research to further im- 
prove both the benefits of labor and 
management, 


— 


Production 


The function of production is to 
process commodities so as to convert 
them into a more usable form for 
our society. In a short time we have 
seen the productive forces of the 
United States loom into world 
leadership. This is no accident, but 
the result of planning and education 
with definite objectives in view. Nor 
have we surmounted the apex of suc- 
cess in the matter of productive ef- 
ficiency. Technological and mana- 
gerial improvements can provide a 
rapid expansion of the total output 
of manufactured goods, which will 
mean greater benefits to workers, 
e1ployers, and consumers. To man- 
age and supervise greater production, 
we must have more and better trained 
business men who are willing to look 
to horizons unlimited. 
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Jarketing 

Greater production means im- 
proved methods of distribution of 
commodities to people of the world. 
Never have the productive forces of 
the world produced all the material 
goods that all of the people over all 
the world need. Efheiency in mar- 
keting can do much to overcome this 
mal-distribution of the world’s goods. 
Improvement in the marketing fune- 
tion can be attained through better 
training to meet the problems. 

The two major divisions of mar- 
keting are buying and selling of 
goods and services. In 1945 the total 
receipts from foreign commercial 
transactions of the United States 
were $19,264,000,000. Total whole- 


sale sales in the U. S. amounted to 


managerial problems that seem to 
keep coming in never ending 
stream. Business pays the price 
necessary to obtain the best talent 
possible in the managerial field. By 
taking a look at the ten highest sal- 
aries in the United States each year, 
one invariably finds a number of 
business executives among _ that 
group, the rest usually being movie 
personalities. Most frequently the 
number one position is occupied by 
a business man who obtains an an- 
nual salary near the one million dol- 
lar mark. However, the monetary 
rewards for administrative success 
are somewhat beside the point, when 
one considers the personal pleasure 
derived from successfully guiding, 
controlling, and directing the gigan- 


Correct Accounting and Financial Control — An Inseparable Part of Every Business. 
The Records are the Means of Looking at the Accomplishments. 


$105,343,000,000. Retail sales to- 
taled $74,625,000,000, which makes 
the total volume of business in 1945 
approximately 200 billion dollars. 
Yet in spite of this stupendous vol- 
ume of business, the needs of the 
earth’s people have never been satis- 
fied. We have both abundance and 
want; starvation and plenty at the 
same time in different parts of the 
world. This deplorable situation can 
be partly attributed to the failure of 
the marketing function to serve the 
needs of the people the world over. 
Most certainly American business 
needs men with wisdom, imagination, 
and foresight to cope with the per- 
plexing problems of today. 


<ldministration 

The administrative function of 
business calls for the best we have 
in human abilities to cope with the 


tic business and industrial enter- 
prises of America. 

As long as we have business fail- 
ures, and make managerial errors, 
American business will be ~looking 
for executives who have greater 
ability to cope with the forces which 
are destructive and ruinous to our 
economic system. When one stops 
to look at the administrative suc- 
cess attained by our predecessors 
when for the most part formal edu- 
cation was meager and production 
facilities were limited, the realm of 
success seems to be unlimited with 
the present day opportunities for ed- 
ucation, research, productive 
facilities. 


Need for Training 
Business is demanding and exact- 
ing; it is a case of the survival of 
the fittest. When we look at the 
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voluminous aspect of the functions 
of modern business and the huge 
monetary investment needed to 
maintain successful operation, it is 
certainly evident that business itself 
is not child’s play. “Efficiency” 
might be rightfully dubbed the watch- 
word of business since statistics 
will show that those businesses who 
fail can usually trace this downfall 
to the inefficiency of its workers or 
management. The mortality rate 
among small business is alarmingly 
high, for it is there that the lack of 
adequate training and efficient man- 
agement is most evident. The major 
causes of business failure have been 
traced to the following major per- 
tinent factors: insufficient capital, 
lack of competence, lack of experi- 
ence, and misrepresentation, 

It is with regret that we notice 
that nearly 35 per cent of business 
failures are due to incompetence 
which for the most part can easily 
be overcome through proper prepara- 
tion and training. 


It has been said that in the past 
a majority of small retailers lacked 
even the rudiments of the. skills 
necessary for success. This  state- 
ment probably accounts for the fact 
that in the past a new business had 
only two chances out of three of 
lasting the first year and two chances 
out of five lasting the third year. 
In a majority of those failing busi- 
nesses, the owner operated without 
knowing whether he was making or 
losing money. He bought merchan- 
dise on impulse and emotion, rather 
than as the result of sound reason. 
His records were usually inaccurate ; 
his ability to sell and promote was 
inefficient; he lacked experience; he 
was in general incompetent. 

In view of the fact that over 
eighty per cent of all business fail- 
ures probably are due to the human 
factor of personal inefficiency and 
lack of training, it is clearly evi- 
dent that education and training are 
important if a beginner in business 
is to operate a successful enterprise. 
Adequate proof is given that educa- 
tion and training are paying divi- 
dends when we realize that in the 
year 1945 there were fewer business 
failures than in any year since the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has been maintaining records. 
These records began in 1857. The 
total business failures for 1945 were 
810 out of a total of nearly 2 mil- 
lion businesses, while in 1932 there 
were 31,822 failures out of 2 mil- 
lion businesses. No single year fell 
below 2,000 failures annually prior 
to 1944 while the total number of 
businesses have been constantly in- 
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creasing since 1857 when the total 
number of businesses was less than 


300,000. The average number of 
annual business failures over this 


period is around 15,000. No small 
part of this progress is due to train- 
ing factors. Such evidence clearly 
points to the need for more efficient 
training before entrance into the 
business world. 

Figures from the United States 
Census of Distribution for 1935 
show the complete average life per 
100 retail stores to be: Grocery 
store—5 years; shoe store—6 years ; 
hardware store—10  vears; drug 
store—I1 years. 

It can be seen that business failures 
are frequent and for the most part 
occur as a result of recognizable fac- 
tors that can be overcome. How- 
ever, the most deplorable factor of 
all is that this huge monetary waste 
caused by business failures can be 
extensively overcome through ef- 
ficiency in training of its workers. 
That is the job of education for busi- 
ness. It is prudent for both teach- 
er and student to objectively re- 
examine the pre-business training 
repertory so as to include all those 
factors vital to a successful business 
career. This must call for a closer 
cooperation between education and 
business, for the purpose of develop- 
ing an ever-changing business edu- 
cational program that is conscious of 
business needs which will better 
serve both the business man and the 
consumer. If the objectives of busi- 
ness education and business operation 
are identical, why should there be a 
decided break when one progresses 
from the training period to the vo- 
cational period? By close coordina- 
tion of effort, practical business re- 
search, proper dissemination of vi- 


tal business information, and jo’ ex- 
perience training, the student ca. be- 
come more thoroughly acque ited 
with the problems of busines: be- 
fore he must assume its role ©” re- 
sponsibility. 

sriefly the needs of bus iiess 
could be summed up as being: 

1. Training to cope with its | rob- 
lems. 

2. Education which is adequ :tely 
broad to meet all general situa‘ ions 
yet which is specialized to the ex- 
tent of vocational efficiency. 

3. Courage to tackle a job and 
see it well done. 

4. Honesty in all dealings with em- 
ployee, employer, and consume; 

5. Imagination so as to undersiand 
that progress is never completely at- 
tained, but something more can al- 
ways be done to improve present 
methods and _ policies. 

6. Wisdom foresight for 
handling its ever growing problems. 

7. Tenacity to keep plugging when 
all seems in vain. 

When one considers all of the 
needs of business and enumerates all 
of the values that can be attained 
by more thorough education, it can 
‘asily be seen that opportunity does 
exist in the field of business. Amer- 
ican business always has a place for 
those who excell, yet there is never 
room for the marginal producer when 
the going gets a little tougher. High 
standards in training and education 
tor business are raisine the efficiency 
of all business employees. If you 
wish to be assured of the opportunity 
that exists and should be yours, don’t 
allow yourself to become a marginal 
producer. Doing just enough to get 
along isn’t enough for success. 
Strive for the peak and American 
business will look for you. 


oO 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH 


In many school subjects the results of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


learning are quite inconclusive. This results 


in much futile school activity. Almost any kind of school work can be justified by the 
school staff when there is no possible objective way in which the validity of the work 


can be proved. 


This is not true in commercial subjects. Students who take merchandising in school 
have an immediate opportunity to prove the value or futility of what they learned in the 
classroom. In bookkeeping, the results of learning are easily measured. Unfortunately 
there is some lag between school work and job needs, but the relationship is still suf- 
ficiently close to give the employer of the initial worker an opportunity to measure the 


effectiveness of school teaching. 


In shorthand and typewriting, the attainment of specific job standards can be measured 
even more efficiently. This constantly makes the commercial teacher face reality. Instead 
of meeting some vague objective like democracy or world peace the student must meet 
practical needs. This does not mean that if we could teach democracy or world peace that 
these would not be vitally important. They are. But the measurement of a democratic 
attitude or the assurance of when people have learned to get along with each other is 


completely inadequate. 


Thus while this objectivity of results makes it easy to criticize business teachers 
whenever they are ineffective, it also gives a constant assurance that their work will not 
deviate excessively from the demands of business life. 
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BUSINESS 


by 
Edward L. Thorndike 
Professor of Education Emeritus 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 


Ella Woodyard 


Director of Research 
The Frontier Nursing Service 
Kentucky 


Editorial Comment: This article co- 
authored by the dean of educational 
psychology should be of deep interest 
to business teachers. The article gives 
a renewed awareness of the many in- 
vented devices used by business. We 
are surprised to find double-entry book- 
keeping listed so far down the line and 
certainly believe that shorthand should 
be nearer the top. How many readers 
know the meaning of lagniappe? Try 


INVENTIONS 


the dictionary! 


IX use the word invention very 

broadly to include any change 
in what business men do or how they 
do it, or in the principles on which 
they base their procedures. 

From an examination of books and 
articles on accounting, marketing, ad- 
ministration, and other features of 
business we compiled a list of about 
600 “business inventions.” With 
the aid of a number of professors 
in schools of business this original 
list was extended and amended. It 
dates from 1936 and takes no account 
of later happenings. It is hard to 
make sharp distinctions between 
business and technology, and between 
business and law. In general we have 
included any invention that experts 
in business considered a feature of 
business. We did exclude such in- 
ventions as the boycott and the Con- 
sumer’s Research enterprise, because 
these were commonly regarded as 
pertaining to labor or welfare work; 
and also some extremely broad in- 
ventions such as apprenticeship, taxes 
on imports, taxes On exports, quotas, 
and the vertical organization of a 
business. It would perhaps have been 
better to have put them in. Except 
for these, the list includes almost all 
important business inventions up to 
1936. It includes some which per- 
haps belong rather under technology, 
law, government, or welfare work. 
But anybody can easily strike out 
any such; and their retention has the 
advantage of permitting comparisons 
with the inventions that belong more 
strictly to business. 

The 395 inventions of the amend- 
ed list were then rated for their 
Value to business and to the world 
In general by 34 persons including 
13 inembers of the teaching staffs 
of schools of business, 7 scientists, 
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and 14 students of business educa- 
tion. If the reader will have any 
thirty or more persons who are com- 
petent to judge the merit of business 
inventions rate the items by any 
reasonable method, their combined 
judgment will differ little from the 
results shown here. 


The 200 Most Valued “Business 
Inventions" Arranged in Order 
of Merit 


The numbers preceding the items 
are measures on a scale running from 
zero ( for an invention that did as 
much harm as good) up to 100 for an 
invention which competent judges 
unanimously rate as of “sure and 
great value to the world” and down 
to —50 for one which competent 
judges would unanimously rate as 
having done harm to business and 
to the world in general. No business 
practice on our list received a mark- 
edly negative rating, but eight had 
ratings close to zero, some of them 
being a little below zero. These eight 
are shown at the end of this article. 


1—9 

99 life insurance 
96 banks instead of individual bankers 
96 fire insurance 
94 cablegrams 
93 parcel post 
92 postal service: international 
national 
savings banks 
paper money 

10—20 
89 refrigerators 
bottling milk 
88 freight by railway 
”” government inspection and stamping of goods 

Cree tok specifications of quality, size, ete. 

eposit banks 
86 marine insurance 
” sealed packages of foods 
checks 
85 express service 
piping of gas 

21-31 


84 corporations 


money selling (instead of barter) 
tinned foods 

83 bank drafts 

82 pensions to superannuated employees 
81 piping of steam heat 

post by air 

postal money-orders 


laboratories for testing merchandise 
shorthand dictation 
business research departments 


32—40 


agreements for multiple carriage, e.g. over 
several railroads for one fee 

sick benefits for employees 

branding of goods 

clearing-house checks 

patents on articles for sale 

currency money of gold or silver, stamped, 
not weighed 

double-entry bookkeeping 

registered post 

transit insurance for goods 


41—49 
penny postage 
bank notes 
fixed prices, no higgling 
health service to employees, e.g. store nurse, 
doctor, ete. 
markets 
traveler’s checks 
warehouses for storage of goods awaiting sale 
employee insurance 
time and motion studies 


50—61 


auditor’s checking of books 
department stores 

notes, negotiable 

bond issues to finance enterprises 
carbons of letters for filing 
town, business, etc. 
parcel-post. marketing 

card indexing 

accountancy reports 

card filing 

postal savings bank 

vouchers 


62—73 
bank monthly statements to depositors 
receipts for payments 
ready-made men’s suits 
ready-made hose 
tables for computing interest 
transfer of money by telegraph or cable 
mail ordering 
business insurance 
business ratings 
notes promissory 
ready-made shoes 
trade agreements 


74—84 


Dun & Bradstreet, ete. 


partnerships 

“through” freight 

trademarks 

typed, not handwritten, letters 


job analysis: to place employees 


milk delivery 

ready- made men’ s hats 

shirts 

unde rwear 

= 7 women’ s coats and suits 
dresses 


85—94 


cooperative marketing 
importing, instead of sending owner’s ship 
out with goods for barter and return 
minimum wages 

printed time-tables 

bills of lading 

bonding subordinate employees 

bonding warehouses 

certified checks 
parceling out work, e.g., running 1 seam on 
100 garments rather than all seams on one 
garment. 

ready-made women’s underwear 


95—103 


” ” ” 


ABA checks 

discontinuing lagniappe 

invoices 

notes —collateral 

listing of stocks on exchanges 
notes-demand 

post delivery free 

ready-made neckties 

statements of the conduct and condition 
business 


° 


104—117 


insurance for merchandise 

tables for computing telegraph rates 
calculators, ete. 

elevator service in shops 

trade associations 


5 building and loan societies 


collateral used to secure notes 
credit ratings 

periodic inventories of stock 
labor unions 

night-rate telegraph letters 
night-rate telephone calls 
photostated copies of documents 
power of attorney 
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118—129 


64 notes—non-negotiable 

* partnerships to increase possible capital 
cooperative delivery systems 

** international credit exchanges 

” metered purchases of gas 

** post delivery for a fee 
receipts for goods 

63 chain variety stores 

”» employee sharing in management 

* liability of carrier for safety of merchandise 

* metered purchases of electricity 

** standard sizes for ready-made clothes 


130—138 


62 cash and carry markets 

* metered purchases of gasoline 

*> newspaper advertising of articles for sale 
vacations with pay 

branch offices 

” Poor’s Manuals and others of the same gen- 
eral type . 

public accounting by banks 

” standard sizes for paper 

” for shoes 


139—153 


6l carriage of goods for delivery in pasteboard 
xes 


“common” stock 

exporting as a single business 

selection of employees by tests 

standard sizes for mattresses 

60 carriage of goods for delivery in corrugated 
cartons 

estimates of costs 

” itemized bills to patrons 

listing computing machines 

drinking fountains for customers 

employment of women as sales-persons 
information booths 

metered purchases of water 

perforation of checks, etc., for identification 
standard sizes for chains 


154—168 


59 automatic stamp, etc., machines 

* corrugated cardboard for wrapping 
pneumatic tubes 

standard sizes for coats 

long distance delivery by truck 
standard sizes for hats : 
58 addressograph techniques for mailing lists for 
magazines 

chain stores 

chain department stores 

continuous inventory 

daily delivery to retail shops 

radio messages 

short-time commercial credits 
tracers for goods lost in transit 
traveling salesmen 


169—177 


57 carriage of goods for delivery in paper bags 

” carriage of goods for delivery in wooden boxes 
change to middlemen’s shops from makers be- 
ing sellers 

customers’ conveniences, toilets 

dictating machines for letter dictation 
employers’-liability schemes 

glass containers for food 

name of maker stamped on goods 

standard sizes for beds 


178—185 
56 carriage of goods for delivery in paper wrap- 
ping, 
cutting many garments at once 
paper drinking cups for customers 
price tags 
set hours for opening and closing 
fairs 
postage-permit stamping of letters 
freight tariff schedules 


186—200 


55 building directory in lobby on each floor 
carriage of goods for delivery in sacks 

change-making machines 

goods in glass enclosed cases instead of on 

open shelves 

lunch rooms for employees 

paper clips 

portal service, private 

promotion by experience 

show windows 

stationery with printed letterheads 

stencils of mailing lists 

store directory on display near doors and 

elevators 

54 information service, printed loose-leaf 

printed forms for contracts 

stop-payment on checks 


379 items scoring from 54 to 6 
are on the following list. These differ 
from the 200 listed before not only 
in being less valuable, but also in 
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having almost none pertaining to 
business research, money, business 
measurements and inspection, bank- 
ing, business law, insurance, and 
transportation, and many more per- 
taining to advertising, means and 
methods of clerical work, and mer- 
chandising. 


It is useful to think of the con- 
crete particulars in which business 
has progressed in the job of provid- 
ing goods and services to those who 
have purchasing power. Such a list 
makes one realize that bargaining is 
only one small fraction of business, 
and that pecuniary reward is only the 
steam which enables an elaborate set 
of mechanisms to operate, or perhaps 
only a lubricant which enables them 
to operate effectively. 

The list suggests, however, that 
business has not been as. scientific 
and inventive as it should have been. 
Probably only four business inven- 
tions (barter, money, insurance, and 
banks) rank with the wedge, lever, 
wheel and axle, loom, sailboat, clock, 
steam-engine, telegraph, telephone, 
dynamo, and radio. There are prob- 
ably several thousand inventions of 
tools, machines, chemical processes, 
and procedures in construction and 
operation that compare favorably 
with items 50 to 200 of the business 
list. However, the comparison with 
technology is in a sense unfair. 
Technology deals largely with physi- 
cal facts, business deals largely with 
mental facts. Many inventions of 
technology have been made _ possible 
by advances in the physical sciences. 
There have not been equal advances 
in psychology, economics and other 
mental sciences. 


It would be highly desirable to 
compare inventions in business with 
those in government, law, education, 
and religion. We hoped to do so, 
but the establishment of lists in the 
latter fields is subject to special dif- 
ficulties, and we have had _ neither 
the time nor the facilities to over- 
come these. All are certainly back- 
ward in comparison with engineering 
and medicine; all certainly can be 
and should be more scientific and in- 
ventive than they have been. 


Inventions Having Scores from 54 to 26 


201—210 


54 chain specialty stores 

” perpetual inventory 

physical examination of employees for color 
vision, etc. 

” trade catalogues 

53 automatic change-makers 

” carton crating 

written guarantees on goods 

” “permit” mailing [see also a variant under 
178-185 

store “layouts” 

trade journals 


48 


211—222 


escalator service in shops 

personnel managers to assign jobs 

sorting by sizes: apples, potatoes, egg-. tc 
special paper for checks 

store schools for training sales-people 
wholesaling and jobbing as middleman 
buyers’ guides 

carriage of goods for delivery in air-hole rates 
classes for training salespeople 


pads of paper 
rubber stamps 
traveling ladders to reach goods sto: { on 
upper shelves 
223—230 
addressograph techniques for mailing |: < for 


shops 
carriage of goods for delivery in basket 
cellophane packaging 
code names for cables 
code names for telegrams 
customers’ conveniences—rest rooms 
telephones 
references as to financial standing 


231—247 


C.O.D.’s as a method 

dating eggs 

monthly statements on charge accounts 

“Red Book” guides 

store detectives 

trade daily paper 

trade manuals 

trade periodicals 

carriage of goods for delivery in burlay, 

carriage of goods for delivery*in open | rates 

delivery by manufacturers and wholesalers to 

retailers 

discontinuing chaffering 

fitting ready-mades to customer 

graphs of business comparisons 

manufacturers’ catalogues issued to retatiers 

profit sharing with employees 

stout sizes in ready-made clothes 
248—270 

business associations for the purpose of buy- 

ing, etc. 

carriage of goods for delivery in barrels 

check-in time clocks 

findex 

loose-leaf bookkeeping file 

loose-leaf bill devices 

manuals of foreign moneys 

name of firm on door 

name of maker woven on selvage 

pictures in advertising 

telegraph forms 

discounts on commercial paper 

indexes for various articles, e.g., ‘Playthings 

Index, a Guide for Toy Buyers” : 

joint stock companies to finance enterprises 

duplicated letters 

numbered sheets, loose leaf, etc., to prevent 

substitution 

servicing of goods for a definite period, e.g., 

typewriters for one year 

show rooms 

specialty stores 

stick-up tabs on file material 

vertical filing 

wrapping packages in paper for purchaser 

dealing in futures on produce exchanges 


271—284 


C.O.D. as an abbreviation 
forecasts of season’s demands 
mechanie’s liens 

prizes for suggestions by employees 
registered cable code address 
registers of business 

self-service salesrooms 

telegraph bills charged to telephone owne: 
time-clock punching by employees 
early closing in summer 

guide signs in large shops 
letterheads for firm 

printed deposit slips in banks 
self-service restaurants 


285—292 


lost-and-found desks in shops 
sales slips in duplicate for purchaser and firm 
telephone orders 

business barometers 

fitting rooms, ete., for ready-mades 

marking of silver by manufacturers 

price in Arabic numerals not coded 
servicing of shops by manufacturers, etc. 


293—305 
customers’ conveniences—checking rooms _ 
delivery by retailer to buyer at a later time 
than the purchase 
discounts to employees 
goods in boxes instead of on open shelves 
goods on rolls instead of folded, e.g. velvets 
gummed paper instead of twine for fastening 
packages 
investors’ manuals 
lighted show-cases, electric 
manifolding letters 
pneumatic money carriers 
show cards 
“ticklers”’ 
understudy for important employee 
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306—312 


FO. an abbreviation 
' es for guides in filing 


im 
» dis ant for cash 
m is of foreign measures 
» rel ices for persons desirous of positions 
on order for future delivery 
” sta ng time of receipt of order upon it 
313—321 
46 adi -sion tickets for theatres, etc 
* chars and maps of buildings, for rentals, ete. 
fo lists 
Sool t ethers, eg., Rotary luncheons 
ha 
lighted refrigerators for food stores 
* om ktichen at Wanamakers 
(ticklers, ete.) [see also 
“ticklers” under 293-305] 
Roiiry., Kiwanis, ete. 
322—330 
46 carbons of replies on back of original letter 
” carriage of goods for delivery in panniers 
” cellophane sections for address in envelope 
” graphs of trends in newspapers, etc. 
re} sat-back telegrams 
<sinvle-entry bookkeeping 
* plans for ‘stock purchase by employees 
” twine holder to expedite wrapping 
window displays 
331—341 
45 “complaint” clerks 
* lunch rooms for customers 
* sharing with customers 
” blue books of associations—auto, ete. 
char accounts 
fixed standard price on packaged goods re- 
yardless of cost (e.g. Ivory Soap) 
” jobbers 
” Kardex 
marking of china by manufacturers 
* non par value stocks 
’ swinging wall racks to display wallpaper 
342—349 
44 agency selling of branded goods 
“cash only” selling 
”* exchange of unsatisfactory purchases 
yearbooks 
automatic vending 
* stamp-selling machine (e.g. in drug stores, ete.) 
* swinging wall racks to display carpets 
pictures 
350—365 
43 basket for outgoing mail 
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colored light signs 

company insurance schemes 
demonstration of performance before sale 
Howers by telegraph 

free city boat piers for freight 
manufacturers’ displays in retail shops 
percentage of profit in price fixing 
pigeon-hole slots for sorting letters, 
orders, ete. 

reversible cable address 

mechanical carriers to take goods from sales- 
person to control desk for wrapping or delivery 
directory of directors of big enterprises 
name of firm over door 
traveling shops, dry goods, 
trays for outgoing mail 
wooden handles for carrying parcels 


checks, 


green goods 


366—382 


boxes: wooden 
bonus to employee for non-breakage, ete 
punctuality 

fixed delivery of purchases 

ulass-door refrigerators in food shops 

long-term leases of grounds, 99 years, ete. 

night lighting of shop windows 

recommendation letters for ex-employees 

restaurant menus posted at entrance 
printed in full daily 

concealed buzzers or bells to summon assistants 

dummies to display clothing 

floor walkers in large shops 

playroom for children of shoppers 

publishing costs of doing retail business 

revoleante door entrance 


sacking instead of barreling flour ~ 


383—395 


boxes with open fronts and hinged covers, 
for holding wares 

letters with prepaid reply 
name of firm on window 


Packer’s name or number 


envelope 


in package goods 


visting buyers 
altcrations in ready-made clothing free 
izain basements 


1947 


39 


< 


full-page advertisements 

name of firm in electric light letters 
prepaid replies to telegrams 
salesmen conferences 

second-hand shops 


tissue paper wrapping, e.g. oranges 
396—406 
compartmental shelves with visible samples, 


e.g. screws in hardware stores 

model to display wearables 

public electric shows 

sacking instead of barreling sugar 
upright stands to hold yard goods, 
velvets 

demonstrations to women’s clubs, ete. 

agency selling, for makers of silver, ete., in 
shops 

closed boxes for goods with sample of contents 
fastened on the front 

extra floors, mezzanines, etc. 

prepaid replies to letters 
restaurant menus with 
trance 


especially 


prices posted at en- 


407 —418 


business reply cards 

buying against a deposit account which draws 
interest 
conventions 
demonstrations of 
sentatives 

Klein’s store procedure, i.e. 
to sell high-class merchandise 
move in high-class shops 
motion picture of manufacturing processes on 
display 

posters in windows 

dealing in second-hand articles 

cards to hold coins in letters 

food shows 

resident buyers in London, Paris, ete. 

small-lot orders for stocks frequently sold in- 
stead of one or two big orders per year 


419426 
aisle tables of quick-scale merchandise 
assorted sizes of paper clips 
berry boxes of pasteboard 
clipping services 
due bills as balance on barter 
sacking instead of barreling salt 
sales person who speaks a foreign language 
subscriptions for information service 


new lines by special repre- 
method 


special 
did not 


that 


427—437 
collapsible tiles for holding papers 
commission selling 
elove-fitting service 
long-distance telephone before call by salesman 
name of firm in Neon lights 
shops instead of stalls 
special sales of slow-moving merchandise 
long distance telephone instead of call by 
salesman 
poster announcements outside shops 
routing orders 
sealed packages of tape 


438-449 


celluloid covers for much used papers 
due-bills as take-off on bills 

private brands for one shop (e.g., 
Macy’s) 

“servidors”’ in hotels 

special quick delivery 
“twenty-four-hour” banks 

company housing 

food samples to advertise food 
hectographing announcements 
public automobile shows 

sealed packages of hooks and eyes 
store shoppers 


“Lily” at 


450—462 


efficiency expert overhaul of a business 

firm marks to go on boxes, not trademarks 
prices set on sales cost rather than purchase 
cost 

week-end cables 

business opportunity booklets 

dating cans: coffee 

dealing in futures 

deposit on purchase to hold merchandise 

gift certificates 
use in 


glass tops on tables for customers’ 
banks, etc. 
manikins to display clothing 
restaurant menus partly printed 
specialists in collecting bad debts 

463—472 
colored cards for types of mail buyers 
electric signs 

“personal shoppers” furnished by stores 


restaurant menus partly typed 


agents, e.g. salesmen, traveling in a specified 
territory 

business cards for salesmen 

daily “‘leaders”* 


34 


dressmakers’ dummies of patrons to avoid 
“trying on” 
hotel stationery 
“money back’’ selling 
473—A80 
cash boys instead of open money till 
cashing checks for customers 
stalls for selling 
cartels 
honus to salespeople for large sales 
“flying squad”’ sales extras 
letter-attached-to-package mail 
small shop selling on commission 
481—196 
circulars 
courtesy days 
peddling motor vans 
samples of goods, upon request, to carry away 


for choice 

teller’s name on window at bank 

accounts collector 

car cards, e.g. in subway trains 
comparison shopping by employees 
“house organs” 

materials on counters instead of 
restaurant menus hectographed 
watermarked firm papers 
collection agencies 

down price sales 

zeon-hole desks 

The dansant in 

for “good will” 


shelves 


restaurant as advertising and 


497 —506 


take patrons to and from shops 
merchandise of a given price, ¢€.g. 


buses to 
grouping 
dollar sales 

payment for “good will” 
spotlights in display windows 
women’s departments in banks 
goods shops separate from tailors 
making shops 

materials on tables instead of on shelves 
name of firm in winking sign 

samples distributed freely at shops 

Thé dansant in hotel as advertisnig and for 
“good wi 


and dress- 


507—516 


advance notices on styles 
alterations in ready-made clothing with a 
charge 


personal trial before purchase 
trading post versus general store 
Friday sales 

high ‘sloping desks for 


” 


bookkeepers 


selling ‘‘slogans,”’ etc. 

warrants issued for wages 

restaurant cabaret 

samples pa carried by shop, purchases de- 
livered later 


517—528 
hold-for-future-delivery purchases 
almanacs, ete, given as advertising 


bell attached to door to ring when customer 
enters 

hucksters 

“island” display space at entrance 

restaurant provision of tables for bridge, 
chess, ete. for customers 

samples distributed from house to house 
prepared mailing lists that can be purchased 


by interested parties 

Thé dansant in store as advertising and for 
“good will” 

theatre-program advertising 

radio advertising 

“trusts’ 


529—538 


club offers 

company stores or commissaries 
company-union schemes 

radio announcements of sales, etc. 

“The customer is always right’’ 

free samples in canvassing, e.g. Fuller brush 
authors’ teas, with autographs, in book shops 
peddling packs 

signs at right angles to shops instead of flat 
against the building 

souvenirs at the opening of new shops 
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advertising on wrapping paper 
announcements of sales, ete., to customers hav- 
ing charge accounts 
delivery by boy accompanying the purchaser 
airplane advertising banners 
motor truck advertising, e.g., 
press 
sales quota technique 
send-on- approval sales 
advertising on return envelopes 
motion-picture advertising, e.g., 
dress goods by motion pictures of a 
wearing a dress made of it 
uniforms for sales people 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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The 


“Jones” Plan 


for 


Business 


Training 


by Irwin M. Baker 


Jones Commercial High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


In last month's issue of the Journal seven basic elements in the "Jones" 
plan for better training for business were presented. In this issue, five 
additional elements basic to an improved program of business training 
are presented. Last month these elements were commented upon: 


I. Selection of students 
Il. Efficient skill training 
Ill. Personality development 


IV. Good faculty 


V. Flexible curriculum 
Vi. Constant teacher visiting of 


business 
Vil. Placement 


VI, Follow-up Surveys of Em- 
ployer and Graduate 

Within six months to a year after 
graduation a questionnaire is sent to 
each graduate and, also, to her em- 
ployer, relative to satisfaction with 
the work, with the employer, with the 
employee, and inviting suggestions 
from both the employer and the em- 
ployee for improvement in any way 
in the Jones training. For example, 
the question mailed to the members 
of one graduating class, “Will you of- 
fer a suggestion to help us improve 
the training program at Jones? Please 
be frank,” elicited quite illuminating 
answers, the suggestions in some of 
which, taken at random, follow : 


More training on How to Get Along 
with Other People. 


Emphasize that carelessness is the 
source of many, many mistakes. 

Use one semester of English on 
vocabulary building. Everything is 
easier if you have heard the word be- 
fore and know what it means. 

General Secretarial Procedure should 
be stressed—how to announce visitors, 
how to dissuade unwelcome callers in 
person and on the phone, and general 
standard procedures required of a sec- 
retary, etc. 

Mor actual practice in handling in- 
coming and outgoing calls could be 
stressed. 

| think more time should be devoted 
to telephone techniques. | think that 
telephone conversation should be prac- 
ticed to a greater extent, as most of 
a secretary’s day is spent in trying to 
make a good impression on the tele- 
phone. 


These responses obviously have been 
very revealing and, partly as a result 


of these suggestions from 1 rmer 
students, improvements and c! inges 
constantly are being made. Fr in- 
stance, in the English course there 
has been incorporated instru. ‘tions 
and practice in using the tele; hone, 
proper telephone manners, en ‘ncia- 
tion, etc. A humorous skete. has 
been written by one of the te: chers 
showing the wrong and the proper 
method of using the telephone «id is 
presented periodically. 

To the employer of each gr: luate 
the following questionnaire is cnt; 


1. Has the graduate demonst: ated 
the possession of sufficient skill in her 
special field ? 

2. Does the execution of tasks as- 
signed mark her as depend:ble 
worker ? 

3. Is her attitude towards her \ork 
in contormity with the demands of 
your company ? 

4. Has she received any promotion 
or increase in salary? 

5. Has she demonstrated any par- 
ticularly unusual talents 7 

6. What suggestion can you offer to 
us in order that we may increase the 
ethciency of the training and guidance 
program for our students ? 


The answers to the first five questions 
are invaluable in suggesting to us 
where greater emphasis on skills and 
personality traits may be placed. To 
the sixth question a few of the re- 
sponses have been: 


Teach them obedience to principle, 
i.e., how to get along with others; to 
save money; to forget themselves; to 
have one job to which they give all 
their attention. 

Would suggest some counsel on re- 
lations with fellow employees. In 
younger persons there is a tendency to 
form personal dislikes to the detri- 
ment of the office as a whole. This 
counsel will improve their outlook. 

The only suggestion which we can 
offer is the establishment of a special 
branch of your Typing Department to 
teach statistical typing, with particu- 
lar stress upon neatness, carbons, 
erasures, and perfection. (This sug- 
gestion was from a firm of certified 
public accountants. ) 


Close attention is given at Jones to 
these observations of employers. 
Since receipt of the last suggestion, 
for example, much greater emphasis 
is placed on a high degree of ef- 
ficiency, on the part of each student, 
in statistical typing. 


IX. Concentration on Requirements 
of Business 


The principal and teachers ever 
stress an attainment of under- 


\ 


In the Office Practice Room Complete 


Concentration on the Immediate Job is the 


Dominant Note. 
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stan ing of the problems of an 
offi and bring every effort to bear 
on . ving an incentive to and inspir- 
ing ¢ students to fulfill the require- 
men's of business. The objective 
alw.vs is to form the closest possible 
relationship between the school and 
busiticss. 

I. order to instill in the students 
a greater impelling motive, to arouse 
then: to greater effort, and to spur 
then: on to excell in their preparation 
for work in an_ office, numerous 
honorary and material awards are 
given. upon graduation. 

For instance, to stimulate extra- 
ordinary skill development in_ the 
business requirements of production, 
speed, accuracy, and neatness, three 
Proficiency Awards are given by the 
Office Management Association of 
Chicago, in the form of medals and 
of having the names of the success- 
ful candidates engraved on a_hand- 
somely engrossed scroll that hangs 
in the school office, one to the out- 
standing student respectively in each 
of three major fields of office work, 
stenography, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness machine operation—the major 
bookkeeping calculating ma- 
chines. The awards are based noi 
only on grades but upon top per- 
formance in the “United-NOMA 
Business Entrance Tests.”’ 

Among the major awards are the 
three to five (depending on the size 
of the graduating class) Kraft Per- 
sonality Awards given by J. L. 
Kraft, chairman of the Board of 
Kraft Foods Company. The awards 
consist of beautiful jade pins fash- 
ioned by Mr. Kraft himself, as a 
hobby, in his own workshop, and are 
bestowed to encourage the develop- 
ment of desirable personality traits 
in the beginning young office worker. 
Points are given weekly by each 
teacher and members of the admin- 
istrative force to those students show- 
ing for the week some outstanding 
praiseworthy character or personality 
trait, such as service to the school 
Where the effort is not so noticeable 
and grades or other honors cannot 
compensate, i.e., cheerfully working 
in the school office or participating in 
some necessary but less conspicuous 
school activity after school hours, 
making extra effort to help new stu- 
dents get oriented, showing unusuai 
initiative, ete. The number of points 
given in each instance depends upon 
the degree of effort in the particular 
case put forth by the student. These 
pomts are added to the previous total 
of carned points and are posted 
Weekly, Those students having the 
highest number of points upon gradu- 
ation are given the Kraft Personality 
Awards—the coveted jade pins. 
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The awards of most material value 
are given by Samuel L. Workman, 
president of Workman Service, Inc., 
to two in each graduating class 
chosen by a faculty committee on the 
basis of general worthiness. These 
awards are comprised of one year 
scholarships in the evening school of 
any college or university of the 
graduate’s choice in the Chicago area 
and are presented to encourage ad- 
vanced evening school education on 
the part of the graduates. 


X. Talks by Businessmen 

The visits from specialists in the 
various fields of business, personnel 
directors, ete., are of inestimable 
value in imparting suggestions to stu- 
dents from actual employers. The 
students are more attentive to their 
actual prospective employers. lor 
example, Frank E. Kelly, office man- 
ager of the General Candy Corpora- 
tion, and president of the Office Man- 
agement Association of Chicago, in a 
talk before a group of senior students 
stated that his company places at least 
fifty per cent of the value of an office 
worker on his or her ability to get 
along with fellow office workers and 
other people. The names of some 
of the other speakers and their re- 
marks follow, 

William Haddow, cashier of the 
Northern Trust Company, stated 
that his company rated its employees 
periodically and, in determining 
whether to give this or that employee 
a raise in pay or advancement in po- 
sition, the worker is judged, to a large 
extent, on dependability, on the abil- 
ity to perform efficiently a job as- 
signed, 

Claude J. Peck, general assistant to 
the office manager of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Sons, Inc., asked a group of 
undergraduates, ‘Can you hold your 
temper in trying circumstances ? Let’s 
say the boss asks you to work over- 
time to finish a special report that 
must be in the mail that night. And 
this makes you break an important 
and long anticipated date. Can you 
sit down and cheerfully do this job? 
It you can, you are on the road to 
promotion.” Also, from Mr. Peck: 
“Can you smile? It costs you nothing 
and it is your greatest charm. Many 
a business girl has smiled her way 
into advancement and higher pay.” 

And from Paul Van Cleef, presi- 
dent of Van Cleef Brothers, rubber 
products manufacturers, and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, “Our skills may command 
admiration, but take away our ability 
to type, our shorthand speed, our 
knowledge of bookkeeping, and what 
is left? Our bare personalities are 
exposed. These are what cause people 


to hate or like us. In school our 
personalities are in a process of for- 
mation.” Such testimony from an 
actual businessman more forcefully 
convinces the students of the im- 
portance of paying close attention 
to what they can learn in the person- 
ality program at Jones. 

In a noonday talk to Jones stu- 
dents, Mrs. Viola Parsons, personnel 
director of Butler Brothers, stressed 
such traits in the office girl as co- 
operation strict observance of 
company rules as important to ad- 
vancement in office positions. To 
quote Mrs. Parsons, “The constant 
fault finder, the person who is habitu- 
ally tardy, who gives help grudg- 
ingly, and takes advantage of every 
situation to discredit his associates, 1s 
usually passed by on the promotions. 
Somehow he can never understand 
why, and frequently will alibi that it 
was someone else’s fault.” 


XI. A Business Atmosphere through- 
out the High School Course. 

Constantly there are visits to the 
school from businessmen and_busi- 
hess associations, such as groups 
from the Kiwanis Club and the Of- 
fice Management Association of Chi- 
cago. Imployers, likewise, often go 
through the school building and visit 
the classes. These visitors individ- 
ually occasionally dictate typical let- 
ters to the stenographic students. In 
this way those preparing to be secre- 
taries get the feel of taking dictation 
from an actual businessman. 

Part of the office practice course, 
required of every student, includes, 
also, the working in the school office 
with the administrative force and, in 
the case of the stenographic students, 
the taking of dictation from, and the 
typing of letters for, the director of 
the school and his administrative aids. 
Each student, in addition, works part 
time in the school office as a recep- 
tionist, answering the telephone, re- 
ceiving visitors, ete. 

In the office practice course, also, 
a typical business office is set up and 
students are treated, as much as pos- 
sible, as actual employees. 

To instill a charming manner in 
receiving callers, a Receptionist Club 
is provided, this being the honor 
society for the outstanding personal- 
ity people. Contests are sponsored 
to emphasize sundry personality fea- 
tures. Queens are selected by voting ; 
some of these include The Punctual- 
ity Queen, The Smile Queen, The 
Posture Queen, The Queen of 
Speech, etc. Topping all these con- 
tests is the climactic event—The E-m- 
ployer’s Dream Girl Contest, which 
produces the outstanding graduate 
from the combined standpoint of per- 
sonality and skill. 
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XII. Continuous Opportunity for 
Each Student to Express Himself 
and To Build Self-reliance and Self- 
confidence. 

Designedly in the various courses, 
where possible, students are encour- 
aged to develop themselves in leader- 
ship and to take an active part in 
self-expression. In the English 
courses intensive instruction is given 
in speech and self-expression, as, for 
example, by having prepared talks by 
each student before the class record- 
ed on the recording machine and 
played back from the recorder for 
self-criticism and comments from 
other students. Short skits in the 
English classes also are composed 
and presented, in which all are urged 
to participate. 

One of the best opportunities for 
self-expression is afforded the stu- 
dents in the commercial law classes 
in mock jury trials. In these mock 
trials, at least once during the semes- 
ter in each class each student takes 
the part of a judge, plaintiff or de- 
fendant lawyer, court clerk, bailiff, 
party, or witness. Especially are stu- 
dents encouraged to take an active 
part in these cases who do not stand 
out very much in other school affairs, 
for it is felt at Jones that no one stu- 
dent should be permitted to monopo- 
lize the limelight in too many school 
activities. In this way leadership 
and self-expression are brought out 
in a larger number of students. Sur- 
prisingly in the mock court cases 
quite frequently the apparently most 
reserved and unlikely students have 
excelled as student lawyers, the most 
sought-after in a mock trial. Also 
occasionally these students 
mock trials before an evening court 
reporting class, in which an actual 
judge presides. In a recent evening 
mock trial one of the student lawyers, 
who otherwise is a rather shy student 
in school, presented her case so force- 
fully and ably that visitors in the 
class asked if she were not an actual 
lawyer. 

In the civics classes mock sessions 
of the United States Senate are 
enacted, each student in the class act- 
ing as a senator from a state, the 
state she represents in each case be- 
ing written on a small card and 
pinned on her waist or the lapel of 
her coat. The students participate 
quite enthusiastically in making 
speeches and in taking part in debates 
cn bills, for example, proposing that 
all girls eighteen years or over be 
drafted in time of war for the war ef- 
fort, or that all boys eighteen years 
or over be made to serve one year in 
the army. The Senate procedure as 
disclosed in The Congressional Rec- 
ord is followed closely. 
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enact | 


The success of The Jones Plan, 
however, depends, above all, upon 
the sympathetic help, cooperation, 
understanding, encouragement, and 
clase contact at all times on the part 
of the school principal or director 
with the individual students and 
teachers and on the part of the teach- 
ers with each other and the students ; 
in a satisfied group of teachers, and, 
as far as possible, a happy student 
body. 

That The Jones Plan is successful 
in Chicago is obvious from the ex- 


BUSINESS 


ceptionally large number of requ sts 
being received continuously from m- 
ployers for Jones graduates. his 
plan might not be the best in © «ry 
school specializing stenogra 
bookkeeping and business mac ine 
operation. Each school has diffe ent 
and individual problems. The J. ves 
Plan is outlined in this article © ith 
the thought that possibly an exp!. na- 
tion of its major features may © ig- 
gest aids that might be of hel) in 
some of the other schools prepa:ing 
students to work in an office. 


INVENTIONS 


(Continued from page 19) 
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19 restaurant sample meal in show window 
discounts to special groups, e.g., teachers 

18 interlocking directorates 

17 airplane advertising lights 

department-store “‘round robins’’ 

premiums for coupons, etc. . 

16 trading-stamp refunds 

handbills distributed to houses and on the 
street 


557 —570 
15 blurbs for book advertising, i.e., 
on the dust cover 
criers of wares 
peddling pushcarts 
peddling wagons 
proxies in directors’ meetings 
trading- stamp premiums 
14 “flicker” electric signs, 
* house to house canvassing and soliciting 
use of commercial promoters to start a selling 
campaign 
13 advance sales to customers having charge ac- 
counts 
goods sent on approval 
sign boards 
auction sales-——no sales in stores 
installment purchases 


advertising 
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11 billboards for advertising 
10 fines for tardiness, etc., of employees 
popular-girl advertising contests 
airplane advertising radios 
door to door selling 
: price in code letters or numbers 
9 “‘rake- offs” for successful selling 
6 “guessing bees” (e.g., number of beans in a 

jar) to increase sales or subscriptions 
” holding companies 


Practices Rated as Doing as Much Harm 
as Good or a Little More Harm 
than Good 


barkers at shop doors 

beauty contests for sales purposes 

celluloid collars 

entertaining buyers 

fines for errors in sales-slips, ete. 
“fire’’ sales on poor-demand goods 

sidewalk advertising, i.e., painted or chalked on 
the sidewalk 

testimonials as selling aids 


A few items such as “spitfs dis- 
continued”? were known to so few 
of the judges that they are omitted, 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


POD 
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This new typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 


sor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


The object of the game is to construct 


a design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 25 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 28 and 58 and begin typing, line by line. 
For best effect, depress shift lock and type with capital "X". Symbols: "5X" means 
strike "X" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar three times; etc. 


Line 
1—22sp,3X,8sp,3X 
2—19sp,7X,6sp,7X 
3—1 6sp,8X,1sp,2X,4sp,2X,1sp,8X 
4—13sp,14X,4sp,14X 
5—11sp,13X,1sp,2X,4sp,2X,1sp,13X 
6—10sp,13X,3sp,1X,4sp,1X,3sp,13X 
7—9sp,13X,14sp,13X 
8—7sp,13X,18sp,13X 
9—6sp,12X,22sp,13X 


11—2sp,2X,1sp,5X,5sp,1X,1sp,1X,22sp,1X,1sp,1X,5sp,5X,1sp,2X 
12—2sp,3X,1sp,3X,5sp,3X,1sp,3X,1 6sp,3X,1sp,3X,5sp,3X,1sp,3X 


15—4sp,1X,1sp,1x,44sp,1X,1sp,1X 


The design constructed by following the above directions « 


issue of this magazine. 
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Wp POW fast do you type?” is a 

question that is usually an 
easy one to answer for the commer- 
cial graduate—40, 50, 60 net words 
per minute being the answer. But 
how frequently is on-the-job typing 
from straight printed copy, with un- 
corrected errors, and for practice 
only? Yet, this is what is done in 
schools. 

“tow fast do you type letters, en- 
velopes, tabulations, rough drafts, and 
other business papers?” is not given 
much attention by the rank and file 
of teachers. “What is your produc- 
tion rate?” is forgotten completely in 
the learning as well as in the ad- 
vanced period of teaching. True, 
some teachers may put a time limit 
on the typing of a letter or may 
urge production of as many letters as 
possible in a certain length of time, 
but few develop the skill which the 
expert uses in producing typed  let- 
ters every day. 

In an effort to discover the proce- 
dures used by workers on the job 
in the typing of letters, typists were 
observed in various concerns pro- 
ducing letters from typed copy—a 
situation which can be duplicated in 
the classroom—the observations were 
compared and consolidated, and a 
pattern of production secured. The 
duty of typing a letter with carbons 
and envelope broke into seven parts : 


1. Preparing the work area 

2. Inserting the papers and = carbons 
3. Typing the letter 

4. Proofreading 

5. Making corrections 

6. Removal of paper and separation 
of carbons 

7. Typing the envelope and preparing 
the letter for signature 


Teaching Production Habits 

After preliminary training in the 
set-up of the business letter, the use 
of carbons, and the addressing of 
envelopes, improvement in basic skill 
in producing letters can be obtained 
by the use of the job-breakdown out- 
lined in this article. To be effective, 
the project should consist of letters 
which are to be used and the set-up 
should approximate that of the of- 
fice as closely as possible. 
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P-oduction Rates in Typing Business Letters 


by 


Mary Kelleher, High School, Babylon, New York 
Isabelle Krey, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Anne Pezzuti, High School, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Harriett Rockefeller, High School, Smethport, Pa. 
Marie Tomaine, Newark Preparatory School, Newark, N. J. 


In using the breakdown, the teacher 


should: 


1. Demonstrate each operation as a 
whole at the expert level of speed and 
facility. 

2. Demonstrate each step of the oper- 
ation slowly as the students read the 
breakdowns. 

3. Require performance by the stu- 
dents which should be timed. 

4+. Appraise the work and discuss the 
difficulties. 

5. Make suggestions for improvement. 


From ‘The Secretary Transcribes”’ 
—A Coronet Film 


The seven job-breakdowns in typ- 
ing the business letter follow: 


Materials—Each student is supplied with 
a well desk, (drawers on right, stationery 
rack in top drawer), a supply of letter- 
head paper, envelopes, second sheets and 
carbon, eraser, metal shield, copyholder, 
the letter to be typed, and copies of the 
following job breakdowns. 


Steps in Preparing the Work Area 

1. Place copyholder on the right. 

2. Place copy of the form letter in copy- 
holder. 

3. Place typewriter eraser on the right in 
front of the copy holder. 

4. Place metal erasing shield on the left. 
5. Place completed work tray on_ right 
front of desk. 

6. Place in stationery rack in this order: 
envelopes, carbon, second sheets, letter- 
head. 

7. Open well desk. Place letterhead face 
upward with top edge at the bottom of 
the drawer; carbon shiny side up. 


Steps for Inserting the Papers and 
Carbons 

1. Open drawer with the right hand. 
2. Using the middle finger, start sliding 
the letterhead out of drawer. 

3. Using the forefinger and thumb, slide 
two second sheets in an outward motion. 
4. Grasping the three sheets between the 
thumb, forefinger and middle finger, pull 
from drawer. Manipulate papers in easy 


but rapid motion so that three papers are 
pulled from drawer together. 

5. Holding in both hands, tap gently on 
the desk to align. Keep letterhead facing 
bottom. 

6. Transfer to the left hand, and guide 
into machine along paper guide behind 
roller and resting on paper plate. Be sure 
paper guide is at zero. 

7. Turn cylinder knob with right hand 
two notches to catch paper. 
8. Remove two pieces of carbon from 
drawer with the right hand and place on 
desk in upward position. 

9. Close drawer with the right hand. 

10. Using left thumb and forefinger, pull 
two sheets forward, permitting the other 
to rest on paper rest. 

11. Pick up the first sheet of carbon with 
right hand at the upper right hand corner. 
Keep shiny side upward. 

12. Place in crevice of the two sheets that 
have been separated. Be sure that the car- 
bon is smoothly caught in crevice. 

13. Using left hand, slide next sheet back 
against carbon. 

14. Repeat steps Nos. 11, 12, 13. 

15. Twirl cylinder knob with the right 
hand to desired dateline, approximately 
2” down. Judge from copy of the letter. 
Steps in Typing the Letter 

1. Set margins at 15-70. Elicit from class 
as a result of their judgment. 

2. Place carriage at 55. Set tab. Use this 
tab stop for date on all letters. 

3. Hands in position to type. 

4. Type date. 

5. Using right cylinder knob, twirl to point 
at which inside address will begin and 
pull carriage to right. Judge from copy 
of letter the spacing between date and 
inside address. 

6. Type inside address. 

7. Throw carriage by means of carriage 
return lever twice for salutation. Space 
up and throw carriage up as machine is 
returned for second space. i 

8. Type salutation. 

9. Use same procedure as in step 7. 

10. Type body of letter. Keep eyes on 
copy. 

11. With line space lever throw carriage 
twice with just enough force to keep car- 
riage near center of machine. 

12. Use space bar or back spacer and place 
carriage at 40. 

13. Set tab. Use this tab for compli- 
mentary close on all letters. 

14. Type complimentary close. 

15. Type name and title. Separate name 
and title with comma. Type long titles on 
separate lines. 

16. Space up three and throw carriage on 
fourth throw with sufficient force to carry 
to left of center. 

17. Tabulate to 40. 

18. Type name and title. 

19. Push carriage back to beginning of 
line with left hand and type initials. 
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Steps in Proofreading 


Paper must remain in typewriter until 
completion of Step No. 6. 
1. Check date—month, day, year. Note 
particularly at the beginning of a new 
month or year. 
2. Check inside address (Check especially 
for odd spellings of names) : 

a. initials and name of addressee 

b. street and number 

c. town and state 

Check any figures or amounts of money 
he appear in the letter closely with the 
original copy figure for figure. 
4. Read the entire letter, phrase for 
phrase, checking carefully for: 

a. content and clearness of meaning 

Typographical errors of all kinds 

c. omission of words 

d. Repetition of words 

e. punctuation errors 

f. grammatical errors 
5. Check complimentary close and signa- 
ture lines. 
6. Check to see that enclosures have been 
indicated if there are any. 


Steps for Making Corrections 
1. Pull paper bail forward with right hand. 
2. Roll papers up using the right cylinder 
knob. if 
3. Move carriage so that error is placed 
beyond the basket of the machine. Keep 
particles from dropping into basket of 
machine. 
4. Pick up metal eraser shield with left 
hand. 
5. Pull original forward with right hand. 
6. Slip metal shield behind original. 
7. Still holding original with right hand 
push it back into place. 
8. Place left fore and middle finger of 
left hand around incorrect letter or letters. 
9. Pick up eraser with right hand. Con- 
tinuous and rapid motion used from steps 
1 through 9, 
10. Erase incorrect letter or letters with 
right hand. Use light upward, downward 
and circular motion. 
11. Brush erasure particles up and away 
from the machine. 
12. Holding eraser between last two fin- 
gers and palm of right hand, pull original 
with thumb and forefinger forward. 
13. Remove metal shield with left hand 
and hold. 
14. Still holding eraser pull forward car- 
1% and carbon copy. 

. Place metal shield behind first carbon 
16. Repeat steps 10 to 13. 
17. Place metal shield at left. 
18. Place eraser at right. 
19. Smooth papers back in position with 
left hand. 
20. Snap paper bail back into position 
with the right hand. 
21. Using right cylinder knob, roll papers 
back into position, 

2. Type correct 
than normal, 


letters. Use lighter 


Steps for Removal of Paper and 
Separation of Carbon 


1. Press down paper release with right 

2. Grasp upper left hand corner of paper 
with thumb and forefinger and pull paper 
up and out of machine. 

3. Snap paper release back into position 
with right hand. Continuous motion is 
required for Steps 1, 2, and 3. 

4. Holding pack with left hand, take hold 
of the right hand edges of the carbons 
with the right hand and pull out the 
carbons. 

5. Place carbon to right of typewriter. 

6. Place letters to left of typewriter. 
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Steps for Typing of Envelope 

1. Reach in drawer with right hand and 
secure legal size envelope. Envelope should 
be in the drawer flap downward, facing 
the front of the drawer. 

2. Pass envelope from right hand to left, 
envelope still flay downward, facing typist. 
3. Drop into machine against the paper 
rest and paper guide. 

4. Twirl into machine a little more than 
halfway down, using the right hand. 

Tabulate to 40. Tab stop previously 
set for closing. 

Type first line of address. Type from 
address clipped to form letter on the copy- 
holder. 
7. Throw twice. 
8. Type second line of address. 

Throw twice and type last line. 
10. Proofread the address. 
11. Remove envelope from machine with 
the left hand while operating paper re- 
lease with the right hand. 
12. Open flap of envelope with the left 
hand and place the envelope over the top 
edge of the letterhead and carbon copies 
with address side facing up. Fasten en- 
closures, if any, to letter. 
13. Place letterhead and envelope in fin- 
ished-work tray with right hand. 


By-Products of Production Training 


In production training, the pro- 
gram should be planned so that the 
student brings into play the char- 
acter and personality traits that must 
be displayed on the job. Typing 


SAILOR 


By Wilma Dieckman 


High School 
Keyesport, Illinois 


This type of design is usually 
difficult to execute, since not only 
must the variable line spacer be 
used and the carriage controlled, 
but the paper must be turned at 
various angles in the machine in 
order to get the proper effect. 
It is made up almost exclusively 
of underscores and parentheses. 

Miss Dieckman, a high school 
teacher, submitted this design 
in the Ninth Annual International 
Artistic 
ducted by Julius Nelson. Other 
designs submitted in the contest 


Typing Contest con- 


will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 


actual letters, such as one to be sent 
to the PTA, provides realisti: ex- 
perience which will help de elop 
pride in mailable and_ satisfac orily 
completed work. Turning to a + fer- 
ence book instead of seeking te cher 
assistance reflects dependability and 
responsibility. Using supplies «are- 
fully, refraining from needless | epe- 
tition and frequent erasing reve i! an 
understanding of the waste and cost 
to the employer involved in hese 
simple acts. 

These are only a few of the :many 
illustrations of opportunities for de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes on 
the part of the prospective secretary 
in the typing of business letters 


Summary 

1. Businessmen are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of production 
rates and standards; the old 40, 50, 
60 words per minute will not long 
suffice. 

2. Less emphasis in typing should 
be put upon straight copy timed tests. 

3. More emphasis must be put 
upon the timing of production units 
in typing. 

4. The use of the job-breakdown 
is one method for teaching produc- 
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PUNCTUATION 


by Phyllis O. Edwards 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


FOREWORD 
This brief piece makes no pretense to being a full discussion of 
the subject of punctuation. Far from it. To do that would involve 
a large book. It presents a few of the outstanding essentials of 
the subject of particular interest to business students. 


T is probably true that punctuation 

is not difficult for the well-trained 
person, but one is so often annoyed 
by badly punctuated articles and 
stories that we feel a strong impulse 
writhing within us which demands a 
chance to speak right out in meeting. 

Hyphen 

One of the most painful defects 
observed is a lack of the correct 
use of the humble little hyphen. A 
tiny thing, to be sure, but what a 
great difference its correct or incor- 
rect use may make. For example 
we say the wild cat. Certainly that 
is not the same thing as a wild-cal. 
The first form indicates a cat which 
may have temporarily taken up the 
nomadic life; but the second form 
is definitely a beastie with a bob tail 
and a nasty disposition, which snarls 
around over a large part of our de- 
voted country. 

More examples: Twenty five-dol- 
lar bills. Twenty-five dollar bills. A 
normal-school teacher, or a normal 
school-teacher. hard-working man 
or a hard working-man. He might 
be a hard man who works or is 
simply an industrious person, en- 
tirely depending upon the proper use 
of that little hyphen. You'll admit 
that the hyphen makes a great dif- 
ference in the meaning of the fore- 
going examples, which are not 
especially selected. There are hun- 
dreds of them. 

The hyphen should be used to 
unite two or more words that are 
used as a single adjective before a 
noun, Example: A first-class con- 
cern; an all-around athlete. But if 
the modifiers follow the noun then 
leave out the hyphen. Modern writ- 
ing tends to avoid the use of the hy- 
phen when its use is not called for 
to make the meaning entirely clear. 
Phere are a few fixed rules on this 
point. Good taste coupled with crys- 
tal clarity must be your guide. 


Semicolon 


Another frequent mistake is to use 
a period instead of a semicolon. The 
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latter should be employed when you 
don’t want to slow up the action 
enough for a full breath but would 
like to ease up slightly, slowing down 
a shade more than would be caused 
by the use of a comma. But in an 
exact rhetorical sense the semicolon 
is used to join up phrases that are 
definitely related yet which are sep- 
arated in a slight way. Correctly 
managed, the semicolon is very neat, 
particularly when it is used to join 
coordinate clauses with or without a 
conjunctive adverb. Notice this frag- 
ment from Bacon, who, we must 
admit, did know his onions: ‘Read- 
ing maketh the full man; conference 
a ready man; and writing an exact 
man.” You will observe that each 
phrase harks back to the one subject, 
“maketh.” It would be unpleasant 
to repeat the subject as a heading 
for each phrase. 
Dash 

The use of the dash is subject to 
some adverse criticism, and is said 
to be the peculiar mark of the ama- 
teur writer. Often it is overused, 
as all of us notice. Where hesitation 
is intended to be expressed in the 
course of a sentence, in our opinion 
it is better to use three periods in a 
row. Use four periods at the end 
of a sentence where the thought or 


speech trails off into silence. “She 
came close to him and... .” The 
reader’s imagination is stimulated to 
wonder what really happened to the 
poor gal. The dash is a rude, strong 
kind of break, but if used effectively 
is very good. “What did you do 
with your—your—pants?” “I want 
you to see this—why, where are 
you?” 
Comma 


Most of us confidently think the 
use of the comma is simplicity itself. 
That may be, but often the comma is 
manhandled badly. It will serve to 
smooth out the sentence when used 
between two nouns standing close to- 
gether. If in doubt, don’t put in too 
many commas. They will annoy the 
reader. “Within two days, you'll 
hear from him.” It would be better 
io say “Within two days you'll hear 
from him.” The first form is in- 
correct. “The garden is filled with 
pink, white, and red peontes.” A 
comma is called for after the word 
“white,” so that it doesn’t read 
as if the flowers were  bi-colored. 
There are really elaborate rules as to 
the use of the comma, but it is 
thought that here they would be 
confusing, 

Don’t use a question mark or ex- 
clamation point with a period follow- 
ing either one. “How goes it?’. is 
wrong. Delete the period. When 
there is a polite order in the form 
of a question, the interrogation mark 
should not be used. Such a sentence 
really is not a question but a com- 
mand. ‘Will you please send me the 
red dog.” No question mark is called 
tor. 


Quotation Marks 

When a sentence contains an ex- 
press thought, put it in quotation 
marks if it is that of someone else, 
such as Mrs. Simpson came along 
and said to Bill, “What’s cookin’ ?” 
3ut if Mrs. Simpson is doing some 
silent thinking her thoughts should 
not be put within quotation marks. 
We think in words, but unless they 
are spoken the quotation marks are 
not used. 

If you want to quote several para- 
graphs in sequence, put a quotation 
mark at the start of the first para- 
graph, then at the beginning of each 
subsequent one and at the end of the 
last paragraph. 

When reproducing conversation, 
put each speech of a different person, 
in a separate paragraph. However, 
ai the end of the final paragraph, 
where Tom says something which 
pertains to what has just been writ- 
ten, don’t paragraph it. That  be- 
longs to the group just written. The 
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should not be separated. 


If you are doubtful about the 
punctuation of any part of your writ- 
ing, try reading aloud whatever part 
puzzles you. The sound of it, coupled 
with the idea you wish to convey, 
will be of distinct help. Or, if you 
wish, get somebody else who happens 
to read well, to read it to you. Then 
the punctuation is usually made clear. 


Period 


Now for the most abused of all 
punctuation marks: the thundering 
period. It is easy to hit the fourth 
key, bottom row, and call it a day. 
Yet pleasant, comfortable reading is 
not the kind where there are but two 
or three words in a mutilated sen- 
tence, halted abruptly by the noisy 
period. It’s altogether too breath- 
less, lacking unity. Such writing is 
only in good taste where extreme 
speed of action is intended, and but 


briefly. It can readily be overdone. 


To maintain that form of punctuation 
over the major part of a story is 
very wearisome. It is far too tense. 
That sort of writing may be good 
journalese. Many sports writers em- 
ploy that style—and one sees it often 
in the pulps—but who will stand on 
his hind legs and allege that jour- 
nalese, outside of newspapers, is 
good writing? The period is slam- 
bang punctuation ; and we would not 
use a sixteen-inch cannon to kill a 
mosquito. Nor would we go to the 
other extreme of a_ well-known 
writer who used no punctuation at 
all, nor capital letters. Personally we 
found the writing very distasteful. 
It’s hard to read, and one cannot 
bother to puzzle it out. 


Modern writing style aims to dis- 
pense with punctuation so far as is 
reasonably possible, that the writing 
may not be weighted down; but the 
script must be clear at first reading, 
and not call for study to make out 
what the writer intended to say. No 
reader is likely to re-read and puzzle 
out the meaning. We live too fast for 
that. He'll think the heck with it, 
and skip it. And unfortunately that 
reader probably may be in,an edi- 
torial office. 
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sequence of action continues, and 


CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


because here is what he said: ‘There 
is not the slightest chance ot achiev- 
ing success in business without the 
mastery of these things.’ As he said 
that, my mind ran over the names 
of successful business men who 
readily admit their weaknesses in 
these fundamentals. 

The same speaker (a former col- 
lege president and dean of a school 
of education) went all out in his 
condemnation of college degrees as 
at present administered—urged busi- 
ness teachers not to shift emphasis 
from real educational achievement 
to merely earning degree or diploma 
credits. He also had a good word 
to say for the development of pride 
of workmanship in our students. On 
these two points | say, amen! 

Another. business executive present 
readily agreed that many successful 
business men know only the special- 
ized arithmetic of their business, 
and even that they mastered in their 
jobs. He also admitted that these 
same business leaders often do not 
stand up well when forced to spell 
words outside their specialty. And 
as for grammar, the less said the 
better. 


The point I want to make is this: 
no business executive should be se- 
lected to use valuable time at an edu- 
cational dinner just because he is 
good window-dressing for the pro- 
gram. Before extending an invita- 
tion, make sure that the executive 
has a well-thought-out message to 
present, one that will be helpful to 
those who hear it. And let me sug- 
gest that such messages come from 
subordinates quite as often and sure- 
ly as they do from top-level execu- 
tives. Don’t overlook the former 
when seeking speakers for your pro- 
grams. 

Finally, make a list of the men 
ahd women in your community who 
have done some real thinking in your 
field, and because of it have helpful 
messages to deliver. Don’t wait un- 
til you have a program to arrange. 
Seek them out right now and have 
their special topics listed against the 
time of need. Thus only are we 
likely to be spared the fallacious and 
superficial speeches to which we are 
so often forced to:listen. 
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Business Teacher Training 

I have just read through a b ‘letin 
on the training of business te: chers 
issued by a state teachers col! ge— 
which one doesn’t matter much. Sey- 
eral items arrested my attention. 

“There is no substitute for dusi- 
ness experience,” says this bu Jetin, 
but the college requires none. I[t is 
alleged, but not proven, tha’ the 
“course in office practice materially 
aids the teacher... . when he at'acks 
classroom (not business office) »rob- 
lems.”” Parentheses are mine. 
terially aids” but doesn’t surely pre- 
pare the teacher to attack even “class- 
room problems.” 

For admission to the prograim an 
applicant must have ranked “in the 
upper half of the class at gradua- 
tion... . from an approved four- 
year high school.” have recently 
examined 458 transcripts of high 
school records in one of the progres- 
sive cities of a neighboring state, and 
I know how low in real achievement 
one who stands in the upper 50 per 
cent of graduates from such schools 
can be, to say nothing of the edu- 
cational status of those who graduate 
from small, understaffed schools. 
But, the bulletin goes on to say, one 
who ranks lower than the mid-point 
in the class need not hesitate to ap- 
ply, since he will be given oppor- 
tunity to show that he has what it 
takes to succeed in the program 
despite his failure to do well in high 
school. 

“Standard tests’’ to determine 
“normal intelligence and satisfactory 
command of English” are used, ac- 
cording to the bulletin. But what 
is “normal intelligence” for this pur- 
pose? Or “satisfactory command of 
English?” 

All the proof of the high quality 
of teacher training needed, according 
to this bulletin, is the fact that ‘90 
per cent of the graduates .. . . have 
found employment in either teaching 
or business.”” So have 90 per cent 
of the graduates of all schools at all 
levels where business training is 
given, but not always in line with 
their training. The bulletin goes on 
to say that 80 per cent are still teach- 
ing. The business training situation 
in small high schools being what it is, 
this is not very sound proof of the 
adequacy of business teacher train- 
ing anywhere. 
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The Gap That Secretarial Practice Bridges 


| GING by articles read during 
J he last few years, it would seem 
tha every school being described has 
fovid a particular combination of 
lessons, Or Organizations, or devices, 
or projects, which, when followed, 
tur: out highly efficient, technically 
proucient, office workers. All these 
courses “bridge the gap” between the 
school and its raw recruits and the 
office and its need for competent of- 
fice help. One wonders when that 
phrase, “bridge the gap” is used. 

You say, “This doesn’t apply to 
my method, in my school.” Well 
let's see. How does your group 
measure on the following scale: 


1. Transcription 

Could dictation be given to your 
class at 100 words a minute, after 
they have spent four months with 
you, and do you get a mailable let- 
ter (no spelling errors, well-centered, 
carbon copy, and envelope), in ten 
minutes from 75 per cent of the 
group? 


2. Telephone 

Could each one of your students 
go to the school switchboard during 
a busy period, and take a message 
courteously and accurately ? 


3. Filing 


Could each one of your students 
go to a file, put in and take out cor- 


respondence, use out cards, make , 


cross references, alphabetize a hun- 
dred cards without a big table, and 
use any standard filing system ? 


!. Mailing 

; Could each one of your students 
fold a letter properly, weigh it, and 
determine proper postage 


5. Duplicating 

Could each of your students pre- 
pare a master or type a stencil, and 
run a hundred clean copies with 105 
sheets of paper? 


6. Calculating 

Could each of your students, on 
any type of calculating machine, go 
through the fundamental processes in 
less time than with paper and pencil, 
and certify the results. 


7. Transcribing machines 

Could each one of your students 
take a dictated wax cylinder, and pre- 
pare mailable transcripts as quickly 
as when using a shorthand system? 
Could each one shave the record for 
redictation ? 
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by 
Nathan Baltor 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


It is assumed, of course, that they 
have been taught all these things. 
And for all the other topics you've 
sweated over, could they all do them 
well enough to satisfy an employer? 

Now for some abstract items. 


1. Dependability 

To how many of your students 
could be assigned a task knowing it 
would be completed ? 
2. Lasting Power 

How many of your students could 
do a day’s work in a day and not 


"|... provide an opportunity for students 
to learn the operation of commonly used 
machines." 


collapse? And come back the next 
day for more? 
3. lecuracy 

How many of your students could 


be depended on to do a job accurately 
—the first time? 


Employability 

How many of your students would 
you employ if you were a personnel 
director ? 

Don’t get the idea that we should 
stop teaching secretarial practice ; it’s 
the best course in the commercial 
curriculum. But we should be a 
little less boastful of the practical 
results of our courses and pet ideas. 


Suggestions for Improving 
Secretarial Practice 
First, before secretarial practice 
can be or do anything, every teacher 


of the subject should try to accom- 
plish the following : 

1. Get complete equipment. 

2. Eliminate the large classes. 

3. Organize as a class rather than 
as a dumping ground for the odd jobs 
of the school. 

Let’s look at these in detail. Com- 
plete equipment doesn’t necessarily 
mean batteries of shiny, new ma- 
chines, changed annually for the 
newest models. All that is neces- 
sary is a well diversified complement 
of machines, with provision for re- 
placement at reasonable intervals. 
And of equal importance and value 
to the “talked about” machines are 
the little things like staplers of vari- 
ous kinds (tackers, permanent and 
temporary closings), envelope seal- 
ers (porcelain, sponge, brush), 
postal scales, numbering machines, 
plenty of clips, rubber bands, file 
guides, signals, sorting trays, fold- 
ers, labels, visible file panels of vari- 
ous kinds, nests of trays, desk 
ticklers, calendars, desk pads, sten- 
cils and correction fluid, and lots and 
lots of envelopes, paper, and card 
stock in various sizes, weights, and 
colors. 


A Duplicating Machine is Good— 
But Not Enough 


Too often administrators — will 
throw a bone at a secretarial prac- 
tice teacher by getting a new stencil 
duplicator; but try to get sufficient 
stencils and paper to use to teach the 
use of the machine. Generally the 
only time supplies are handed out 
is when a rush job for the school 
has to be done. Can you get as much 
in supplies as you would like to have ? 

Make an analysis of what you will 
need in machines and supplies for the 
next five years. Put it in dollars 
and cents. Justify each item for its 
teaching value. Break it down to an 
annual replacement status. Show it 
to the administrator who orders sup- 
plies and fight for it. 

Now the class size. Thirty stu- 
dents are as many as you can handle 
effectively in a secretarial practice 
class. Make an analysis of the time 
it takes to teach each machine and 
office procedure. Recognize — that 
teaching effectively requires a certain 
amount of individual instruction and 
observation. After you’ve made your 
analysis you'll probably wonder how 
you’ve accomplished so much, with 
so many, in so little time. 
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How About Office Jobs? 


Last, but far from least, try to 
make the administration understand 
that you're teaching a class, that you 
have a certain amount of material 
to cover, and that your work is 
planned. Explain that you cannot 
do that work honestly if you have 
to drop everything to make up a mag- 
azine or a syllabus on the duplicator. 
You might suggest that a little of 
that work would be very nice if you 
can choose to do it when it fits in 
with the plan of your work and if 
you can do it at a pace and in a man- 
ner that provides a worth-while ex- 
perience for your students. 

Now, that phrase, “Bridge the 
gap.” No class, regardless of how 
well organized, is more than a class. 
No class, regardless of how well con- 
ceived and executed, is an office. No 
class actually “bridges the gap.” At 
best it only narrows the gap, and that 
only a trifle. 

Have you been in an office lately ? 
In what office would conditions such 
as prevail in even the best secretarial 
practice class, be permitted. 

What happened before secretarial 
practice? The best students did well 
quickly in offices and the poor ones 
struggled longer. Secretarial prac- 
tice at best gives students a slight ad- 
vantage in learning actual office rou- 
tines but has tremendous possibilities 
in teaching students how to work. 

What do employers criticize—spell- 
ing, following instructions, or how to 
code a cable and how to use short 
cuts in multiplication on a calculat- 
ing machine? 

The most important thing we can 
teach our commercial students is how 
to work. Teach them that a job is 
a responsibility, not something to be 
done half-heartedly, but honestly and 
accurately, 


Demand Perfection 


This can be done if we will sim- 
plify our requests and accept nothing 
but the type of finished work that 
would be acceptable in an office. Start 
with very simple requests for sim- 
ple jobs, but expect and demand ab- 
solute compliance. Ask a youngster 
to bring ten sheets of paper. Let 
him know you don’t want nine or 
eleven. If he knows you mean it 
you'll get ten sheets. Make every 
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request simple to understand. Make 
sure the student understands exactly 
what you mean. Explain, have him 
repeat, have him explain—then have 
him do it. 

Instructions like these can be given 
individually or to a group, orally 
or in written form. Just keep it up 
until they realize you know exactly 
what you want and expect to get. 


In transcription too, it pays to be 
fussy; with erasures, for example. 
An erasure is acceptable when you 
can’t tell what letter was removed. 
Of course, holes aren’t acceptable. 
Our marking scale in transcription 
is simple also. A mailable letter is 
one that can be signed. We permit 
intelligent substitutions, but spelling 
errors—Heaven forbid. We are 
lucky to get one mailable letter from 
a class in the first week. Little by 
little they learn and by the end of 
the term most of them can produce 
a mailable letter rather quickly. 

In our school we do a great deal 
of work for both administration and 
teaching staff. But all work is ac- 
cepted with the understanding that 
we work at our own speed. We ac- 
cept the work for two reasons. First, 
it provides practical work for stu- 
dents. Students dislike practice exer- 
cises that are discarded when done. 
Students know that the work they do 
will not be accepted unless it is us- 
able. The second reason is that it 
enables the teacher to give students 
lots of simple instructions. We have 
about twenty forms which are in use 
a great deal. These forms carry the 
instructions for each job being done. 
They are simple and explicit. 


Teacher Qualifications 

Two attributes of the teacher are 
vital to the success of the secretarial 
practice course—patience and imag- 
ination, 

There must be patience for the in- 
evitable and continual flooding of the 
stencil duplicator, for the misfiling, 
for the correction fluid that dries 
because the cap was forgotten, for 
the youngster who wants ink for the 
typewriter ribbon, for the youngster 
who drops a just completed card file 
drawer, and for the one who just 
forgets. 

There must be imagination so that 
a lesson can be changed at the spur 
of the moment when the proper mo- 
tivation is suddenly provided, to de- 
vise forms, to create situations that 
will stimulate class periods. 
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What Should Secretarial Practic.- 
Cover? 

Secretarial practice should prc. ide 
an opportunity for students to | arn 
the operation of commonly used ia- 
chines. At least one of each pe 
used in the community, should |. in 
the classroom. 


Business Machines 


Operations should be demons rat- 
ed and opportunity provided for -tu- 
dent use. Sufficient supplies should 
be available to students. 

Emphasis should be on a general 
understanding of all machines rather 
than on the attainment of perfection 
in the operation of any particular 
one. The course should aim at pre- 
paring general office. workers, 
stenographers with extra ability in 
business machines, not machine op- 
erators. This latter is the function 
of the vocational school course. 


Business Techniques and Procedures 
Students should be taught the gen- 
eral business techniques proce- 
dures. They should be able to handle 
simple filing, mailing, telephone 
switchboards, multiple carbons, sten- 
cil and master copy preparation, sim- 
ple editing, handling of business 
forms, reception of callers, use of 
telegrams, simple itineraries. 


Transcription 

Every graduate of a secretarial 
practice course should be able to take 
dictation of a 120 word letter at 
100 words a minute, and a_ short 
fifty word letter at 120 words a min- 
ute. He should be able to transcribe 
a ready-to-be-signed and mailed fin- 
ished product at 20 words a minute. 


Telephone 


Every graduate should be able to 
handle a telephone; that is, answer 
promptly and in a courteous, busi- 
nesslike manner, take a message cor- 
rectly, and give a message correctly. 


Odds and Ends 

In general, every secretarial prac- 
tice graduate should be able to fol- 
low simple instructions exactly as 
given, should be able to handle sim- 
ple arithmetical problems competent- 
ly, should know what a day’s work 
consists of, and should be able to 
take an assignment and complete it. 
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fJHAT is the future of book- 
keeping on the high — school 
level? There has been a slight de- 
crease in the enrollment of students 
in bookkeeping courses in the public 
high schools for the past few 
years. What evidences are avail- 
able that this trend perma- 
ment 7 Are other courses, such as of- 
fice machines, clerical practice, and 
the social business subjects taking 
the place of bookkeeping courses in 
our high schools ? 

‘These are some of the questions that 
thinking business educators have been 
considering. But very little, if any, 
definite action has been taken to plot 
the reason for decrease or to work 
out plans for increased enrollment 
in the future. 

In the Spring of 1947, some ques- 
tions Were proposed to superintend- 
ents of public high schools and super- 
intendents of Catholic diocesan high 
schools located in strategic points in 
the United States. 

Among the questions proposed was 
one about bookkeeping: ‘‘There has 
been a decrease in enrollment in book- 
keeping. Do you think this change 
permanent? If so, why?” 

Following is a summary of repre- 
sentative responses from superin- 
tendents. 


Cause for Recent Decrease in 
Bookkeeping Enrollment 

1. Better selection through more 
intelligent guidance and_ stiffer re- 
quirements of students admitted to 
the course; discontinuing the error 
of enrolling “non-academics” in ex- 
cessive numbers; and a weeding out 
of students who cannot learn book- 
keeping up to the level of a saleable 
skill. 

2. Shifting upward of job training 
emphasis to technical institutes or 
junior college level (ie. 13th and 
l4th year) or postponing vocational 
bookkeeping to post-secondary level 
—utilizing former vocational courses 
for general education objectives on 
the basis that some pupils’ interests 
will be readily captured in these more 
functional courses. 

3. Increased number of training 
programs which business and indus- 
try have established in the last few 
years, 

‘+. Present use of machine meth- 
ods replacing hand bookkeeping in 
so inany establishments. 

5. Beyond fundamental training, 
employers prefer to train prospective 
employees. 
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What Administrators Think About Bookkeeping 


by Sister M. Saint Agnes 


Saint John the Evangelist Business School 
Pittston, Pa. 


6. Tendency to absorb elementary 
aspects of bookkeeping in a general 
business course. 

7. Vocational stress was not em- 
phasized to increase enrollment. 

8. Lack of interest of high school 
students due to the fact that book- 
keeping and accounting courses do 
not possess some of the glamour of 
the other business work and the rigid 
requirements for certified public ac- 
countancy probably discourage stu- 
dents interested in the profession. 

9, In the smaller and medium sized 
schools, much of the non-technical 
material subject matter has been 
moved over to the social business sub- 
jects. 

10. The introduction of retailing, 
distributive education, related 
courses has done much to lessen the 
importance of the bookkeeping 
courses. 

11. (The popularity of the one- 
year bookkeeping course should con- 
tinue.) Students have not been ac- 
quainted with the fact that a knowl- 
edge of record-keeping and an un- 
derstanding of financial statements 
and accounting procedures should be 
included as a part of consumer edu- 
cation; and that these knowledges 
and skills would seem to be a mini- 
mum requirement for any student 
entering business. 

12. Decided emphasis was placed 
on the cultural advantages of the tra- 
ditional high school course and_ the 
primary importance of laying a foun- 
dation for good citizenship and a 
sense of moral and civic value in the 
ninth to the twelfth grades. 

Specific Judgments 
Northeastern Part of the Country 

“T believe that the decrease in en- 
rollment in bookkeeping will likely 
continue. This I believe will be 
brought about by the increased num- 
ber of training programs which busi- 
ness and industry have established in 
the last few years, plus the increase 
in mechanical equipment, plus the 
idea of specialization, viz., desire on 
the part of the employees to do a 
particular job in a particular way.” 

—Superintendent. 

“T feel a trend away from secon- 
dary school vocational work.” 
Another Superintendent 


Middle Atlantic States 


“Bookkeeping is job-training 
course. The slight decrease in this 


subject in the last few years is prob- 
ably due to a better selection of stu- 
dents admitted to these courses, and 
regardless of the emphasis or non- 
emphasis on job-training this selec- 
tion has proved desirable and should 
be permanent.”—Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools. 

“There has been a decrease in 
bookkeeping enrollment, because we 
formerly enrolled the “non-academ- 
ics” in excessive numbers. They 
never used the training—couldn’t. It 
was a great error.”—Superintendent 


of Public High School. 


Southern States 
‘| think the change is permanent.” 
“New schemes are being devised.” 
—Superintendent. 
“T sincerely hope that the decrease 
in shorthand and in bookkeeping in 
the high schools in the last few years 
will be permanent. If the youngster 
is not equal to the cultural advantages 
of the traditional high school course, 
be that lack what it might be, let him 
enroll the professed business 
school.” —Another Superintendent. 


Central Part of Country 


“The decrease in enrollment in 
bookkeeping, in my opinion, is likely 
to remain where it is because book- 
keeping machines methods have re- 
placed hand bookkeeping in so many 
business establishments.” —Superin- 
iendent of Public High School. 

“We think the decrease in book- 
keeping is permanent. First, because 
of more efficient guidance and _ sec- 
ond, because of the greater demand 
for academic 
High School Administrator. 

“TI believe the decrease in .short- 
hand and bookkeeping is permanent. 
We are tending to weed out those 
who cannot learn the subjects up to 
the level of a saleable skill. We di- 
rect poor students away from short- 
hand altogether and away from ad- 
vanced bookkeeping. Formerly they 
tried and failed and wasted time.”— 
Catholic High School Administrator. 
Western Section 

“No, vocational stress will increase 
enrollment. Should be closer tie-up 
with on-the-job experience in busi- 
ness.”—Superintendent of Public 
High School. 

“Lack of interest on the part of a 
majority of high school students in 
bookkeeping and accounting is due 
somewhat to the fact that this work 
may not possess some of the glamour 
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of other business work. Rigid re- 
quirements for certified public ac- 
countancy probably discourages stu- 
dent interest in the profession. 

“While formerly the bookkeeping 
course was considered the backbone 
of a business curriculum, particularly 
in the smaller and medium sized 
schools, much of the non-technical 
material subject matter been 
moved over to the social-business sub- 
jects. 

“The introduction of retailing, dis- 
tributive education, and related 
courses has done much to lessen the 
importance of the bookkeeping 
course. 

“It appears, however, that the pop- 
ularity of bookkeeping as a one-year 
course will doubtless continue. Some 
knowledge of record-keeping and un- 
derstanding of financial statements 
and accounting procedures should be 
included as a part of consumer edu- 
cation. These knowledges and skills 
would surely seem a minimum re- 
quirement for any student entering 
business.” —.lnother Superintendent. 

“There are several areas of busi- 
ness education which should be made 
available to large groups of students 
who are preparing for college or for 
those who are taking a general course 
of study. These areas should be pre- 
sented from a consumer or personal 
use point of view. Simple record- 
keeping might be included with 
beginning typewriting, 

—Another 


budgeting, 

etc.” 
“The decrease in bookkeeping is 

probably due to the present use of 


inachines. I have had many employ- 
ers in banks, insurance companies, 
railroads, and similar firms say they 
would just as soon take a promising 
applicant who has had no bookkeep- 
ing in high school.” —Another. 

“It should be for vocational book- 
keeping. There were too many en- 
rolled. Personal use bookkeeping 
should be expanded.” — Another. 

“T anticipate that there will be a 
permanent continuous decrease in the 
enrollment of bookkeeping as book- 
keeping has become a specialized and 
machine job differing widely from 
firm to firm, with learning largely on 
the job. I suspect there will be a 
tendency to absorb elementary as- 
pects of bookkeeping in general of- 
fice training, given separately from 
shorthand and_ typewriting.”—An- 
other Superintendent. 
Pacific States 

“As far as I am able to ascertain, 
there has not been a decrease in the 
schools under my direction.”—Cath- 
olic High School Administrator. 

“T believe the decrease is perma- 
nent. Beyond simple fundamentals, 
each employer prefers to train bright 
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pupils for his system—use of ma- 
chines. 

“It is my impression that ofttimes 
in specially organized commercial de- 
partments, the general education 
value of business education is sacri- 
ficed for more specific training in 
vocational subjects. Perhaps we 
should do a good job on both.” 
—Public High School Administrator. 

Comments of Administrators’ 
Judgments 

From the foregoing and other 
timely pieces of information it can 
readily be observed that the future 
of teaching bookkeeping and account- 
ing courses in the high school is not 
at all certain. There is a question 
whether all students should be taught 
some part of bookkeeping; or some 
students, all parts of bookkeeping. 

If bookkeeping is to remain in the 
high school with valife to the stu- 
dents, it is obvious that business edu- 
cators, research workers and business 
leaders must collaborate in preparing 
more carefully planned courses in the 
terms of needs and demands. Some 
of the unpreparedness for the real- 
ities of bookkeeping jobs may be 
placed at the door of the theoretically 
academic-minded educator. 

It goes without saying that the two 
most important areas of bookkeeping 
information are: 

1. Information needed by any in- 

dividuai 

2. Information needed for use as 

a profession 

The first area, or the information 
needed by any individual for per- 
sonal or consumer use should be 
available to all students taking aca- 
demic or preparatory college courses 
and could serve as an interpretive 
bookkeeping course in a basic educa- 
tion. Plenty opportunity for teach- 
ing remedial arithmetic should be af- 
forded and budgeting and simple re- 
cord-keeping that would be valuable 
to an individual whether the occupa- 
tion be salesman, teacher, nurse, doc- 
tor, lawyer or social worker, could be 
designed for such a course. 

In the second area we need courses 
leading to advanced study of book- 
keeping and accounting; and courses 
in bookkeeping which will emphasize 
the vocational objective with inter- 
pretation of what will fit the initial 
job where possible. 

Materials, Methods and Equipment 

Failure to advance entails auto- 
matic regression. Superficial changes 
in materials, methods and equipment 
will not aid in accomplishing definite 
aims or in attaining specific goals. 


Materials 


New materials must be planned. 
Not the old type but rather the re- 


sult of the concerted efforts of \usi- 
ness educators collaborating vith 
bookkeepers and accountants 1 the 
field who will contribute nte- 
grate materials that may be used with 
or without the latest audio-visua. «ids 
and other equipment necessa: to 
make the course a preparation or a 
real bookkeeping job. Such mat. vials 
might be provided in duplicated orm 
until an actual try-out is made 1) the 
school, after a competent jur. of 
business men and bookkeeping t: ich- 
ers have criticized and evaluate: the 
material. When adjustments and 
corrections have been made, the ma- 
terial would be ready for actual ub- 
lication. 


Equipment 

Bookkeeping teachers and ad:nin- 
istrators must show the import.ince 
of having courses supplemented with 
the proper equipment and aids neces- 
sary to make the teaching of book- 
keeping and accounting courses really 
alive and interesting. 

Some of the other vocational ticlds 
have far outstripped the commercial 
departments in equipment. Is it not 
true that the home economics depart- 
ment have available materials, ima- 
chines and accessories; and machine 
and carpentry departments have 
lathes, benches, tools and materials 
for making objects for the lesson of 
the day? This is not always true of 
the bookkeeping department, even 
when the job opportunities of the 
community justify training in book- 
keeping, adding, calculating, and 
other machines pertinent to handling 
bookkeeping jobs. 

It is not meant here to convey the 
idea that extensive funds should be 
expended without due consideration 
to available equipment nearby 
schools and justification for installing 
equipment necessary for training ex- 
pected by employers. 


Methods 


The methods used can be made 
practical to the bookkeeping student 
who is to be the future bookkeeping 
employee and the teacher can render 
invaluable assistance if she has actu- 
ally seen and observed the work in 
its natural setting. Field trips to 
bookkeeping departments and offices 
with large and small numbers of em- 
ployees will enable the teacher and 
students to develop attitudes and 
habits which are essential for success 
in the occupation. This relationship 
will give business a better under- 
standing of what is being taught in 
the schools and will enable the school 
authorities to discover the needs and 
opportunities of the bookkeeping 
jobs. 
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yrovement in prospective em- 


] 
ploy s in bookkeeping jobs will take 
plac. if the bookkeeping teacher will 


poi out the speed and accuracy re- 
quir: by business for certain types 
of j 05; the thoroughness with which 
anot. job is accomplished; the 
init. ive used in undertaking a new 
piec. of work; and other instruction 
base. on business data. 

It :s not possible to give specific 
training for the many specialized and 
macline jobs in bookkeeping. As in 
the case of materials, well-defined 
processes and fundamentals can_ be 
taught on the machines chosen. But 
whatever is given, let the instruction 
be as nearly as possible like the of- 
fice job. 

Bookkeeping students have become 
dry and shrivelled up under the in- 
struction of a theoretical bookkeep- 
ing tcacher—while budding captains 
of accountancy have been produced 
under the direction and with the able 
methods of the live-wire practitioner- 
teacher. 

Fortunate is the class that can 
boast of the teacher with a spirit of 
accomplishment, developed by crea- 
tive efforts, who prepares her own 
materials for specific units in book- 
keeping and accounting. 

An interesting and speedy aid, for 
example, is the work sheet that has 
been previously prepared with the 
first two columns of the trial balance. 
The teacher projects the work sheet 
with the aid of the visual cast while 
she writes in colored pencil the ad- 
justments in the next two columns, 
explaining each entry and its effect 
on the account—-she proceeds with 
the adjustment trial balance column, 
and then explains the distribution 
into the profit and loss and balance 
sheet columns as the students follow. 

The work can be accomplished in 
much less time than placing the work 
sheet on the blackboard and there is 
the additional advantage of using the 
same kind of sheet as the student is 
working with. 

Other forms may be used in the 
same manner to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the actual business practice. 
_ Finally, bookkeeping and account- 
ing teachers should know 
_ (1) What is the purpose of teach- 
ing bookkeeping and accounting, and 
to whom these courses should be 
taught. Much can be learned through 
frequent conferences with business 
men and visitations to bookkeeping 
departments. 

(2) Courses must be designed and 
equipment selected to fit the new 
techniques and methods of the book- 
keeping office from the results of 
continuous research. 

(5) Good bookkeeping and ac- 
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counting teachers must be encour- 
aged to specialize and wherever pos- 
sible to obtain practical experience in 
the field. 

(4) Improvement in the teaching 
of bookkeeping and accounting will 
take place, and enrollments in book- 
keeping courses will increase when 
business educators, research work- 


ers and business leaders collaborate 
in investigating and inaugurating 
carefully planned courses to meet the 
realities of the consumer for his per- 
sonal use bookkeeping; and to pre- 
pare the individual who is to further 
his study in the field or to take up his 
life’s work as an occupation in book- 
keeping and accounting. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 


SWITZERLAND 
(Continued frém page 13) 


The Swiss commercial schools 
seek to place commercial education 
on a high plane in the body of pro- 
fessional and general education. This 
is recognized, and encouraged, by 
many heads of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of Switzerland, 
and by the foreigners who call on 
the schools of commerce in order to 
recruit their high personnel. 

The schools of commerce offer a 
medium for the expansion of student 
personalities, for they aim not only 
to make good merchants, but to train 
good citizens and men of quality. 


Establishments Designed for Higher 
Commercial Studies 

This is a question of university 
education. Switzerland is well en- 
dowed in this field since eight uni- 
versities are distributed through the 
country. 

The Confederation subsidizes com- 
mercial education in the universities 
since no federal establishment exists 
for this purpose. 

One independent institution, spe- 
cializing in higher commercial 
courses is the “Stadtische Handels- 
Hochschule” of Saint-Gall, called in 
French the Commercial University 
of Saint-Gall. 

In the seven others there were 
either created new chairs attached 
to the faculty of law or there were 
created divisions of commercial 
sciences with independent direction. 

Regular students enter from a su- 
perior school of Swiss commerce. 


Equally admitted are those with a 
B.S. with a condition of an exam- 
ination bearing on the special part 
of the commercial program. 

The period of studies is normally 
6 to 8 semesters. After the exam- 
inations, the candidates obtain a doc- 
torate, license, or diploma for com- 
mercial teaching. 

The commercial University of 
Saint-Gall, also organized special 
courses for the administration of 
classes in the control and testing of 
merchandise, Some institutions orien- 
tate their teaching in political and so- 
cial sciences, etc. 

University teaching remains rebel- 
lious to uniformity; programs differ. 

In general, they permit commercial 
sciences, technical and commercial 
economy, political economy and law, 
in addition to geography, statistics, 
history of commerce, etc. 

On an average, the schools of 
higher commercial studies award 250 
titles each year; many to foreign 
students attracted to Switzerland by 
the renown of her universities. 


Different Institutions and Publications 
It is not necessary to make known 
the Swiss Association for Commer- 
cial Education which has played an 
important role in this sphere since 
the beginning of the century. By its 
gatherings and conferences, by its 
courses, by its journal The Swiss 
Revue for Commercial Education, 
it has done much to improve busi- 
ness education in) Switzerland. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers’ could be found in the “back of the book.” 
For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How can teachers discover and im- 
prove the attitudes of their students? 
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AMA STRESSES OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


The American Management Association 
in its annual report for 1947 emphasizes 
the importance of ottice management. In- 
creased business caused mounting paper- 
work in spite of shortages of physical 
operating space and trained personnel in 
the office. The Division Planning Coun- 
cil planned a conference which examined 
the problem of accommodating increasing 
work schedules, which spotlighted meth- 
ods AMA members could apply without 
delay to their own operations. The goal, 
generally maximum of exist- 
ing facilities; assistance to. office ex- 
écutives in keeping their a of 
over-all organization at a time of con- 
centration on details. 

For two days and one evening 1,149 
officials of businesses in all parts of the 
country exchanged views, exposed opinion 
and information to analysis, dissection, 
professional scrutiny. These major con- 
clusions—and a wealth of practical “how 
to do it’—emerged: 

The army of office workers who traded 
white collars for blue denims during the 
war has not returned to the office; an 
unprecedented million and a half women 
have turned in typewriters and filing 
cabinets to greet homecoming veteran hus- 
bands. Recommended for recruitment: 
pay in line with factory levels, adoption 
for office use of plant-proved work meas- 
urement practices and compensation sys- 
tems. 

Increased worker production from 15 
to 100 per cent is possible through prop- 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the November, 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Educati:n 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols, who was then in the Graduate School of Educc:ion 
at Harvard University, continued his discussion of training for distributive occupat ons 
under the George-Deen Act. He again emphasized that the distributive occupations li: in 
the field of commercial education. . . . Dr. J. M. Hanna, who is now the Directo: of 
Business Education at Ohio State University, stressed the fact that commercial educa on 
in his school, which at that time was Fort Lee High School in New Jersey, has vocatic.al 
value. He based his material on a graduate survey conducted over a five-year period. .., 
Bookkeeping teachers who argue about the importance of the fundamental bookkeep ng 
equation should read the article under that title by Arthur G. Skeeles of North H gh 
School, Columbus, Ohio. . . . Ruth J. Plimpton of the Fullerton Junior College presenied 
many pictures and forms to illustrate her article on records in secretarial training. ... 
Seven current problems in business education were discussed by Dr. Paul S. Lomax vho 
was then Editor of the Journal and President of the National Council of Business Educat)on, 
His article was based on the statement of 32 readers in business education. The problems 
he discussed included the following: Cooperation Between Business Education and Vecca- 
tional Education, Major Objectives in Business Education, Broadening the Business Cur- 
riculum, Business Versus Classroom Requirements and Standards, Better Guidance Needed, 
Busi Teacher Training, Administration and Supervision of Business Education. It is 
interesting to note that these problems are always with us. .. . Officers and official dele- 
gates of associations affiliated with the National Council were listed. Many business edu- 
cators who are very active today in professional activities were officers of associations at 
that time. . . . Hollis P. Guy. who is now the executive secretary of the United Business 
Education Association, was appointed to the staff of the University of Kentucky. He 
formerly had been head of the Department of Commerce, New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. . . . Carroll A. Nolan, who is now the Director of Business Educa- 
tion in Wilmington, Delaware and State Director of Distributive Education, joined the 


erly applied incentive pay, providing work faculty at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana... . Arthur L. Walker joined the 


ved or agers volume is sufficient staff of the State Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Mr. Walker is now the me 
4 aa Seas State Director of Business Education in Virginia. ste 
Combination of school work with in- , 
a 


the-office training affords additional cur- 
ricular and administrative facilities, high- de 
er training standards, quicker development 


of new employee potentiality. Among suc- 
cessful plans: periodic alternation of 
school and work; time split between 
school and office. 

Widespread unionization of office work- 
ers can be expected but need not be feared 
if benefits to office workers are compar- 
able to those of production workers. 
Pointers: strong management clauses in 
contracts, a simple grievance procedure 
step, limiting of arbitration to disputes 
arising from interpretation of contract, 
seniority provisions, living with unions in 
fairness and frankness. 

Reduction of paperwork can be eased 
by a “six-phase formula”: a. definition 
of broad objective, b. a demonstration 
study, c. breakdown of the job—what, 
where, why, when, who and how, d. 
charting of revised procedure with rough 
layout of new forms, e. test of improved 
methods, f. follow-ups on application 
throughout organization. 

To assure the continued flow of im- 
provement, a “systems unit” can: 1) pre- 
pare and maintain organization charts; 
2) issue procedures; 3) police procedures 
already in use; 4+) analyze and revise pro- 
cedures; 5) coordinate all company office 
activities. 


MATH SHARK 


A tall and cadaverous scholar 
Wrote problems in math on his cholar. 
Soon after he traced ’em 
The laundry eraced ’em, 
And oh, how that scholar did hholar! 
—Grace V. Watkins 


Hamline University, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL th 


From the November, 1927 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this mag- 


azine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Carter V. Good, Professor of Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, wrote on 
“The High School Curriculum in Commercial Education.” He stated that committees on 


business education asked for a commercial curriculum “broad enough to prepare the 
pupils for entering sympathetically into life in addition to giving them the capacity to do 
at least one kind of work well.” . .. Lloyd L. Jones, then Assistant Commissioner, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, emphasized the need for a state commercial teachers asso- 
ciation. The objectives sound extremely familiar—(1) a state supervisor of commercial 
education; (2) a city supervisor of commercial education in each of the large cities; (3) 
higher standards of certification of commercial teachers; (4) cooperative affiliation with 
organizations of business men in a program to improve commercial courses; (5) a series 
of state-wide studies of business practices and requirements. . .. The first meeting of the 
newly formed Commercial Education Association of New York, held October 29, 1927, 
in the High School of Commerce, was reported ... F. G. Nichols challenged the wisdom 
of seeking college credit for commercial subjects. Mr. Nichols feared that with such credit 
commercial education might receive college domination of its program in the secondary 
schools. . . . In a@ report of the National Retail Dry Goods Association meeting in Chicago 
in May, 1927, Samuel Reyburn, President, Lord and Taylor, New York defined and empha- 
sized the importance of “Training for Selling.” He concluded that it was a wise merchant 
who trained his personnel, using the best tool or instrument available—the teacher, who 
met his requirements for specialist. . . . The third lesson plan for the Vocational Course in 
Elementary Business Training by John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, continued the series started in the September issue of the Journal. 
... Dr. Paul S. Lomax, then Assistant Professor of Commercial Education, New York 
University, produced statistics which revealed the lag in collegiate preparation of com- 
mercial teachers as compared with that of academic groups of teachers. ... A quotation 
by Harold H. Warner, President, Department of Junior High School Principals, N. E. A. 
Washington, indicated that school administrators believed that “typewriting should be 
taught to those junior high school pupils who want to elect it because of its well-known 
popularity with pupils of that age.” 
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SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


| “CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT’ 
The 


Hartnett Adjustable 
Desk 


ems 

on Research studies have disclosed that 
ded, 70°, of typing students, using normal 
t is classroom desks, are handicapped by the 
wed fact that their typewriters are too high 
= or too low. Now the urgent need for a 
io desk, which can be quickly adjusted by 
He every student who has to use it, has been 
ont- met. 

Acad: 

= The Hartnett adjustable typing desk 
the meets this need. It is designed for all 


students: the 30°, who do not need desk 
adjustment, as well as for the 70% who 
do. In the case of the latter, surveys show 
L that improvement is immediate, having 
marked effect on general classroom work. 


ag: 
ion, 

The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches 
ped of school furniture, made of oak. It has a shelf for books. closer than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 
the It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, and 36 inches long. ¢ Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
do A simple, patented device, located below the well as 30 inches. 
ard shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to ¢ Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine 
ve adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches students. 

- from the floor. * Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class 

‘ith room. 

ies Here are some of the features which this advance-type * Culy the typewsiter is raised or lowered; the desk 

the remains uniform. 

desk offers: 

om 

dit * Increases efficiency and typing speed. Hammond Desk Co. 

wl * More comfort; better posture: less fatigue. 5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 

ha- 

ho 
. {_] Free booklet, ‘Your Cor- 

in MAIL COUPON : Hammond Desk Company rect Typewnrter Height.” : 

5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. : 

a L >: Please send me literature, as checked at right. pe Aang circular about 

on : 

b 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


AN INTERESTING USE OF THE 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


For a number of years this department 
has been propagandizing enthusiastically 
for the increased use of visual aids by the 
classroom teacher. The reasons for the 
growing zeal for visual education are two- 
fold: first, an awareness that the most art- 
ful teaching under the limitations of cur- 
rent restrictions does not approach opti- 
mum teaching; second, a belief that various 
types of projected visual aids would lessen 
the gap between actual and ideal learning, 
which belief is supported by a considerable 
body of respectable research, informed 
opinion, and personal reactions in the class- 
room as a teacher and learner. Numerous 
isolated recent experiences have fortified 
this view. 

To be specific, in a class in merchan- 
dising the age old device of arousing stu- 
dent interest by assigning reports has been 
varied slightly. The reports are prepared 
with the text in one section and the illus- 
trations in another. The more illustrations 
the better; maps, photographs, diagrams, 
etc., should preferably be in color. When 
the day for the talk arrives the student 
steps to the front of the room with his 
text, hands the numbered pictures to the 
student operator of the opaque projector 
and proceeds to give an illustrated lecture. 
The response to this innovation has been 
exceptional. The quality of the presenta- 
tions—mainly the result of selecting, con- 
densing and editing articles by experts— 
has been exceptionally high from the stand- 
point of literary merit. The avoidance of 
mere verbalism by the ease of reference 
to the projected image has instilled consid- 
erable self-confidence in the student lec- 
turer and placed him in a position where 
he has an excellent opportunity to win the 
esteem of his fellows. 

Most, but not all of these talks, have 
aroused and maintained student interest 
and attention at a high level. The orig- 
inal reluctance to accept assignments 
which was quite in evidence at the begin- 
ning of the term has been replaced by so 
many offers to present various topics in 
this visualized form that they are inter- 
fering with the maintenance of the sched- 
ule of the course of study. Another re- 
sult has been an increase in the number 
and the perspicacity of the questions asked 
and in the amount of discussion stimulated. 


What Is Holding Visual Education Back? 


Without overstating the amount of im- 
provement caused by the described use of 
visual education or that of similar experi- 
ences with the use of motion pictures and 
filmstrips the question was frequently 
posed, “Why has the use of projected pic- 
tures not become more popular with busi- 
ness teachers?” 

Until recently, this writer’s answer 
would have been, “The most important 
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reason is the lack of adequate funds spe- 
cifically appropriated for visual education. 

The evidence of this lack is the absence 
or scarcity of projectors, accessories and 
visual teaching materials, and classrooms 
properly equipped for screening. In con- 
nection with this last item, exceedingly 
practical plans for proper school sc reening 
facilities which would naturally include 
sound conditioning, air conditioning, the 
removal of the noise of projector opera- 
tion from the classroom, and provision 
for adequate lighting for each student’s 
desk so that the newer type of “participa- 
tion” motion pictures and filmstrips may be 
properly used is labelled “fantasy.” 

So far as visual education budget trends 
are discernible, strong and favorable tide 
is running. Although small in amount 
they are attaining status and are being in- 
cluded in educational budgets in their own 
right. The Film Council of America 
through its three hundred fifty local coun- 
cils is proving an effective rallying point 
for all those interested in promoting human 
welfare by the expansion of the use of 
this powerful educational medium. Per- 
centage increases in the number of educa- 
tional dollars being allotted to visual teach- 
ing materials is showing a gratifying in- 
crease each year. In spite of these favor- 
able trends the absolute shortage of dollars 
still hamstrings the operation or even ini- 
tiation of many a visual education project. 


Teacher Resistance to Visual Education 


Recent experiences have led to the con- 
clusion that it is not primarily budgetary 
considerations but teacher, supervisor and 
administrator resistance to change which 
is responsible for the slow growth of visual 
education. Some of this resistance is due 
merely to the teacher’s ingrained love of 
eum beating and the strong hold of the 
textbook-talk method on American educa- 
tion. Some of this resistance or indiffer- 
ence rests on more practical grounds and 
is readily understandable. For example, 
it was desired to show a motion picture in 
a classroom already equipped with drapes 
for darkening, an electric outlet, a screen, 
and a projector stand. The motion picture 
had been secured by the teacher who knew 
low to run the projector. All that was 
needed was the sound motion picture pro- 
jector for use the second period. On the 
day preceding the screening, arrangements 
were made with the lab assistant to secure 
iit at that time. The next day a student 
messenger was dispatched to get the pro- 
jector; he returned and stated that the 
commercial department could not have the 
projector for use the second period because 
a science teacher needed the projector the 
third period and was afraid that it would 
be returned so late in the period that he 


would not be able to use it. he m s- 
senger was re-dispatched with assuran °s 
and returned with the projector some 
minutes after the start of the period. S. - 
eral more minutes were consumed in s }- 
ting up the machine; as the film was be 
threaded it was discovered that there \ is 
no take-up reel; the messenger was © s- 
patched for the third time. The int >- 
duction to the use of the film and the ft n 
screening were adequately made but © ;- 
cussion had to be cut short so that ie 
teacher could dismantle and return the p: »- 
jector. The film was very good from in 
educational standpoint but the mechani. al 
and practical difficulties were so great {) at 
the teacher was dissuaded from repeatiig 
the attempt to visualize the work for a 
long time. 

E xperiences like the above repeated hu. i- 
dreds of times the country over are ‘e- 
sponsible in large measure for the slow 
spread of the use of visual aids in cla-s- 
room teaching. Yet the briefest analy.is 
of this typical situation indicates that the 
fault is not in the film but in the inc/- 
ficient administration of the use of it. 


Solution: A Visual Aids Director 


In many schools such situations never 
arise because the school administration lias 
appointed an audio-visual aids director 
who is responsible, among other things, 
for a student projection squad. All of the 
mechanical details are removed from the 
teacher’s responsibility. The teacher 
walks into the room, finds a student op- 
erator with everything in readiness, makes 
the necessary introduction to the film, gives 
any needed directions, says, “Lights out. 
Start the projector”, and the screening is 
under way. Later we'll continue with a 
description of the duties of the audio- 
visual director and the organization and 
operation of a student projection squad. 


svlius Nelson, sponsor «f th e Annual 
Artistic Typing Contest anc originator 
of Typewriter Mystery, las produced 
iwe sets of 34mm. silent filiustrips for 
{fcse who are interested in creating de- 
signs on the typewriter. 

Part I consists of borders, ornaments, 
lettering and monograms, and other ap- 
propriate patterns for beginners in the 
art. Part II contains reproductions of 
prize-winning designs that have been 
entered in annual “Artyping” contests. 


The films may be obtained from 
BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, New York 
23, New York. The cost is $5 for the 
two films, or $3 for either one. 


Designs from the Annual Artistic 
Typing Contest and Typewriter Mys- 
tery designs are being printed in cur- 
rent issues of this magazine. 

Guide to U. S. Government Motion Pic- 
tures is now available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
*. The price of this booklet is 40 cents. 


The Twentieth Century Fund is spon- 
soring a survey of American public 
libraries and part of the survey is a 
study of facilities to learn whether pub- 
lic libraries might not become reposi- 
tories for educational films, from which 
one could “borrow” a film in the same 
way that a book is borrowed trom a 
library. 
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Just as the modern, improved one-way highway, Thomas Natural Shorthand follows the line of least resistance, 
and guides your students swiftly and positively to their goal of Employability and Success in Business. 

The modern, improved ONE-WAY WRITING METHOD found only in Thomas Shorthand 

reduces the learning load and thus assures your students of achieving dependable 

accuracy and faster progress. 


Features Found in Thomas Shorthand 


—definite simplicity is attained through the development of a 
standard writing pattern, ; 

—Faster writing speed is achieved through the use of curved lines 
for initial strokes and straight lines for final outline strokes. 


See for yourself how easy it is to learn and teach this im- 
proved ONE-WAY shorthand system. Write today for the 
astoundingly simple, FREE, HOME STUDY COURSE for 


teachers. 


THOMAS SHORTHAND TEXTS—The Line Of Least Resistance 


Prentice Hall, Inc. 70—5th Ave. New York 11 
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Scientific ‘Typewriting 
Standard Keyboard Edition 


Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, Dealy 


This new text enables your students Skill-mastery of typewriting becomes 
to obtain a_ one-third improvement an easy-to-follow path because each 
in their average classroom _ speeds. lesson is based upon scientific re- 
@ It provides a_ balanced _ lesson search conducted by Dr. Dvorak and 
plan. @ It develops a_ feeling of his associates. In their investiga- 
ease and mastery at the machine. tions, they were assisted by grants 
@ It presents thirty to fifty per from The Carnegie Foundation for the 
cent more exercise copy than any Advancement of Teaching and the Type- 
other complete typewriting textbook. writing Education Research Bureau. 


American Book Company 


THE WORDS USE 


By I. H. Young, Central Commercial High School, New York City 


A new four-book series of inexpensive consumable spelling books. These books 
will be valuable for business education courses, distributive education courses. 
and cooperative part-time courses. The words chosen are those which are re- 
garded as the spelling demons and trouble makers in business letters. Because 
students study the meaning of prefixes, suffixes, roots, they understand the basic 
structure of the word. The text is particularly valuable for private schools and 
night schools where students enter at varying periods of time. The student can 
begin on the particular book of the series on which the class is working, without 
necessitating the cost of purchasing an entire text. Books I, IT, III, and IV. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlan‘a San Francisco Dallas London 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEEDED—ARTICLES ON RETAILING 


The feeling has frequently been ex- 
pressed that more teachers and coordi- 
nators in retail training should write up 
their experiences for publication in our 
professional journals. Generally speak- 
ing, not nearly as much good material in 
this feld has appeared as would be desired 
by retail education workers wishing to im- 
prove their own practices. 

\Vith the thought that the editors of our 
business education journals are especially 
well qualified to make suggestions in this 
regard, the writer asked them to indicate 
the kinds of articles they particularly need- 
ed. Their comments are printed below and 
should provide some helpful suggestions : 


Mr. Alan C. Lloyd, Managing Editor of 
The Business Education World, suggests 
the fellowing topics as of particular inter- 
est to his readers: 


1, What DE Can Do for the Students 
Who Cannot Succeed in Secretarial Work. 


How to Organize a Model Store in an 

Average High School. 

3. Should Secretarial Students Take 
Some DE Work? 


4. A diary type of report on typical ac- 
tivities of a DE coordinator, a DE state 
supervisor, or comparable positions. 


5. Secretarial Employment in Large De- 
partment Stores, 


6. Any material on each phase of cus- 
— relations and merchandising meth- 
ods. 


Dr. Herbert A, Tonne, 
Jownal of Business Education, 
these suggestions : 


Editor of The 
makes 


1. There is a dearth of good materials 
giving job breakdowns of specific merchan- 
disin 2 operations. Trainers in schools and 
in ‘he stores could make excellent use of 
suc) analyses in making course work tan- 


gible 
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Merchandising teachers are always 
interested in exact suggestions about how 
to make school work more real. There 
is a tendency for courses to degenerate to 
mere discussion of the text ‘unless the 
work is constantly brought back to the job 
situation in terms of specific problems to 
be solved. 

3. Above all, let’s have fewer general 
discussions of ‘the philosophy of teaching 
merchandising. These abstractions are of 
little value. Simple, well-planned state- 
ments dealing with actual classroom prob- 
lems and how to cope with them are es- 
pecially useful. In addition, teachers like 
to know to what extent their classroom 
teaching is in agreement with what goes 
on in the stores. 


Mr. W. Harmon Wilson, Editor of The 
Balance Sheet, suggests the following 
topics: 

_ 1. How to use demonstration techniques 
in teaching retailing. 

Follow-up practices of students work- 
in retail stores. 

3. Coordination of school work so that 
it is meaningful to students who are get- 
ting store experience. 


Zi 
ing 


4. Testing techniques in retailing. 


Some highly useful suggestions for the 
actual preparation of articles was made in 
the March, 1947 issue of The Journal of 
Business Education by Alan C. Lioyd* 
who suggests also a_ booklet available 
through his organization on the mechanics 
of manuscript preparation for those who 
may be interested, 

Those retail teachers interested in the 
ideas of others must realize that they too 
may have much to contribute. One of the 
best means we have at our disposal is the 
business education press, and the sug- 
gestions above indicate directions in which 
help is needed. 


*“Publish or Perish the Thought,’’ pp. 21-22. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ESTABLISHING A 
RETAIL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Miss Sara Ruane, Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education at Wayne University in 
Detroit, has made some suggestions that 
will be of general interest, and warrant 
quoting here. 


“It seems to me that the problem of 
broad retail training for students can be 
resolved only on the basis of the philos- 
ophy on which such training is established 
in the schools and in the community. 


“Are we trying to teach retailing from 
a textbook, presenting only sound prin- 
ciples and theory? Or are we trying to 
teach retailing from the point of view of 
current methods observed and_ practiced 
on the job? Is it our aim to give the stu- 
dent an overall picture of retailing for its 
cultural and consumer values? Or is it our 
aim to produce vocationally competent fu- 
ture employees for the retail industry? 


“On whatever level retail training is of- 
fered in our schools, these aims should be 
clearly and concisely stated. If it is our 
aim to produce vocationally competent stu- 
dents who will find social and economic 
satisfaction in retail store work, the fol- 
lowing techniques may be of value: 


“1. Select an advisory committee of 
merchants from the community. Such a 
committee should be as representative as 
possible, and should include, preferably, 
those merchants who are interested in and 
sympathetic toward education. 


“2. Establish the basis of values for re- 
tail training to the student, the merchant, 
the consumer, and the community as a 
whole. 


“3. Work out a plan whereby students 
may obtain work experience under the 
supervision of the merchant and the school. 
This experience should be graded on the 
principle of difficulty, and should afford 
some variety. This variety may be with- 
in one job classification or may be ob- 
tained in several different job classifica- 
tions depending upon the ability of the stu- 
dent, and the opportunities within the store. 


“4. Bring the merchants into the schools, 
and the schools into the stores. Too often 
merchants criticize all schools because of a 
few experiences with young people who 
are unable to cope with simple arithmetical 
problems or who frequently misspell words. 
School administrators have rarely taken 
the time to acquaint merchants with the 
fine job the schools are doing. 


“Why not have a merchants day in the 
schools when store people are invited to 
visit all classes, and later perhaps for 
lunch meet with teachers, counselors, and 
principals? Why not sell the idea to the 
chamber of commerce or the Retail Mer- 
chants Association that the merchants in- 
vite the school administrators, counselors, 
and teachers to spend a half day (with 


lunch) in the stores ? 

“5. Work out with the advisory com- 
mittee the progressive steps in job promo- 
tion and the minimum time necessary for 
the most apt student to arrive at a job 
ot considerable responsibility. Too fre- 
quently school people fail to realize the 
apprenticeship period required for full un- 
derstanding and competence in the more 
highly paid jobs in a retail store. 


“6. Collect and publicize evidence of 
student competence.” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE Business COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMER: 


High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nei r. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
ri-Cities 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Offic: 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 


The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 
its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana ; 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

All business courses, including Business Admin- 

istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 

Reporting. 

O. M. Correll, President 

A Quality School Since 1877 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Secretarial Science 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


° 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
° 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American ne of — Colleges, mod- 
ern building idence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send. for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Busines INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BRYANT COLLEGE 
Founded 1863 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Students attend from 30 States 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 St. VA 8187 
Angeles, California 


Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
Elmer Wheeler Sales Training 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, ee 
tarial Courses, Co-educational. Fall a 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Senders 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulietin 
~— Study in Maine — 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wi i 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional 
Professional Secretari 

ercia 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 

in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


Operation 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 
At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 


52nd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Business Administration and Executive 
Secretarial Courses 


William S. Risinger, President 
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Because they are all-electric, the typewriters 
manufactured by International Business Machines 
Corporation lighten the effort of the typist and 


17 Years of Proved produce work of the finest quality. 


IBM’s research, design and engineering skill are 
ELE CTRIC evident in the ease of operation, and in the dis- 
tinctive appearance and high legibility of the typing. 


If it's IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


For further information address 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. | 
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For sound 
business 
training 


Effective Business Writing 
CECIL B. WILLIAMS. Modern, informal, practical 


manual of the best American business writing, as 
practiced in successful offices and taught in business 
school and college classrooms. 


Emphasis is on building a good vocabulary, devel- 
oping a simple, direct style, and employing the right 
psychology and point of view to meet a specific situ- 
ation. Includes carefully chosen exercises tested for 
student response, and 15 highly inspiring and informa- 
tive Readings by well-known experts. $4.00 


How to File and Index 
BERTHA M, WEEKS. Makes available the best, 


proven filing methods developed in modern business. 
From a wide and varied experience, the author has 
covered certain fundamentals which stand out clearly 
as the key to all filing problems. For use in and out 
of class. $2.50 


Introduction to Business 
SIMON G, HANSON, Presents a penetrating descrip- 


tion of broad business procedure as necessary back- 
ground training for the business student, in terms 
of the business world with many of whose institutions 
he will come into intimate contact. Includes prob- 
lems and questions. $4.00 


Commercial Credit and 


Collection Practice 
WATROUS H, IRONS, 3 For the student of credit—in 


the classroom or in actual business practice. Stresses 
the analytic point of view, presenting a comprehensive 
statement of the principles which underlie credit and 
collection practice. Teachers’ manual and problem 
book available. $4.50 


Office Economies 
EUGENE J. BENGE. (Goes beyond the obvious—but 


often inconsequential—wastes to those hidden in im- 
proper organization, incompetent personnel, inefficient 
methods, expensive forms, and inadequate equipment, 
where systematic study will pay. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS comPAnY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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5th EDITIO:; 
By Lessenberry and Crawfor 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, 
you get a scientific pattern for developing typing 
power, which includes definite procedures for devel- 
oping speed, control, and production. In the devel- 
opment of typing power, the student is carried 
through alternate drives for speed and drives for ac- 
curacy. As skills are improved on short writings, they 
are transferred to longer writings and production 


problems. 


SOUTH- WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


cincinnati MEW YORK CHICAGO - San FRANCISCO DALLAS 


THE EXHIBIT 


AT ST. LOUIS 


N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


New Hotel Jefferson 
December 29, 30 and 31 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the St. Louis convention. 
Here the commercial teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies, all assembled at one point. 


It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 


thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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ON 


+ + ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 


Quicials at an office equipment exhibit 
in lvartford, England, were amazed at the 
number of youngsters the show was draw- 


ing. They soon discovered whv. The 
youngsters were doing their homework on 
the adding machines. 


¢ 


Opera singer Marie Powers, early in her 
career, learned to type so that she could 
commit opera roles to memory by typing 
them. She once memorized a_ four-act 
opera in 3 days in this manner. Before 
she learned to type, she used to write her 
opera roles in longhand, which not only 
used up a lot more time, but about 18 
notebooks per opera as well. 

¢ 

New York University began its fall 
term with an all-time record registration 
of 46,000 students. However, we learned 
that at least one of those students did not 
start attending classes until weeks after the 
fall session had begun. The student in 
question, an athletic-looking young man, 
appeared suddenly one morning and quietly 
began skimming through one of his text- 
books. ‘‘Well, I must say,” remarked the 
protessor, “it’s about time. Where on 
earth have you been?” While the class 
snickered, the young man explained mod- 
estly that he had been working. 

He had told no lie. Just about when 
classes had begun, student Ralph Branca 
was getting ready to pitch the first game 
of the World Series at the Yankee 
Stadium, 


¢ 


More than 350,000 teachers have left the 
teaching profession since 1939. This fig- 
ure represents over one-third of the total 
number of school teachers in America. 
While this drastic reduction in the number 
of teachers is taking place, school enroll- 
ments are increasing by leaps and bounds, 
an are expected to reach an all-time peak 
in 1952. 


¢ 


little bright spot in this alarming 
school picture comes in the form of a news 
item in the Carmi (Illinois) Democrat- 
Tribune. Tf a poll taken among seniors at 
the Carmi Township High School is any 
criterion, there is a growing disposition 
among high school graduates to choose 
teac hing as a profession. The poll showed 
that 26 per cent of the graduating class 
wanted to become teachers. One of the 
graduates commented, “Maybe the pay 
Wo ee be much, but I would enjoy my 

“-k—and that’s the main thing.” 
This country needn’t worry about its 
supply of future teachers! 
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A Midwest manufacturer sent his son 
through his plant to improve efficiency and 
to find ways to cut down portal-to-portal 


liability. After lengthy study, the son re- 
turned. 

“The plant is in pretty good shape,” he 
declared. “My only suggestion is that you 
bank the curve near the time clock.” 

—Commerce Magazine 


¢ 4¢ 


Journal readers may be interested to 
learn how 70 major corporations pick col- 
lege graduates for employment. These 
findings are from a study by Northwestern 
University’s director of placement, Frank 
S. Endicott. The survey was made to de- 
termine the relative importance of certain 
factors relating to the employability of col- 
lege graduates. 

Considering all types of positions in gen- 
eral, the corporations rated a candidate’s 
personality as having the highest relative 
importance, and high marks in his studies 
as a poor third. Even participation in 
campus activities, athletics, and social or- 
ganizations was rated more important than 
high marks 

It is difficult to conceive how one’s prow- 
ess as a social lion around the campus can 
be considered more important than pro- 
ficiency in the studies that prepared him 
for his job. We feel that the representa- 
tives of those corporations wouldn’t like it 
if, on the basis of their choice, schools be- 
gan preaching to their students that it is 
not so important for them to learn how to 
be proficient on their job; it is more im- 
portant for them to learn how to be a 
likeable fellow. This writer strongly sus- 
pects that the folks who did the rating are 
still hiring persons who have had, first of 
all, the best training possible for their 
jobs and who are, secondly, acceptable to 
their co-workers. 


There have been many other surveys in 
recent years that have attempted to rate 
the personality factor above technical pro- 
ficiency on the job. These surveys have 
pointed out, for example, that most busi- 
ness employees who lose their jobs, lose 
them for personality reasons. The errone- 
ous inference is, of course, that we should 
pay less attention to the teaching of short- 
hand and typing and bookkeeping, and pay 
more attention to the development of per- 
sonality in our students. 

What the survey findings don’t point out 
is that business students wouldn’t even be 
considered for jobs if they did not have 
the technical training for those jobs— 
whether or not they radiated personality. 


The de-emphasizing of high marks, men- 
tioned in the two preceding items is not 
supported by the findings of Eugene J. 
Benge, author of ou—Triumphant, a book 
on self-advancement in business. Mr. 
Benge finds that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between grades and earning ca- 
pacity 30 years after high school gradua- 
tion. The difference in income between 
those whose grades were high and_ those 
whose grades were average is almost $1,000 
a year. And there is approximately $3,000 
a year difference between those whose 
grades were in the top third and those 
whose grades were below average. 


STATEMENT OF THE OW aa MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION EFC.,._RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE JOU RNAL OF BU SINESS EDU: 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
i at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 


State of Pennsylvania 1. 
County of Luzerne 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etce., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 
wikia, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha- 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Business Manager, Robert Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its mame and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there ure none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders a- they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowi- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reison to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


TRETHAWAY, 


(Signed) ROBERT C. 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1947. 


J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1951.) 
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HAVE YOU HEARD...??? 
5 More Schools Than Ever Are Doing Something 

. (from a little up to a lot) 

about 

THE STENOGRAPH 

The good old reasons are better than ever. If you'd like a ‘new look" 


and to hear about some new resources available to the elect... 


Come to our booth, No. 26, at the NAACS - NBTA meeting in St. Louis. 
If you are, perhaps, skeptical, by all means come in. 


; The Stenograph is still as young" and good to know about as it is modern 
4 and quiet. And we do invite you. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


with a KAR LO for your copies of 


TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND. rat THE JOURNAL 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- | 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast | 
growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand 
is solidly built, eliminating 
wobble and vibration and fea- 
tures a wide range of adjust- 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. 
Free rolling caster wheels make 
it easily portable permit 
turning in all.directions for 
demonstration purposes. 


Models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Write today for full 
information and prices. 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


It’s easy to teach HANDY BINDER 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 


The instructor stands at the file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
Model 1E typewriter and demonstrates the | 3 i 
Wood Top proper typing technique in view moved in one operation. 
Metal Bose the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. Price $1.75 postpaid 
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Please send me.......... Handy Binders. 
MANUFACTURING 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL ON THE JOB 


“T vaditionally, the Boss hired and fired, 
and anybody available trained new work- 
ers” said Horace I. Seeley, Chief Ac- 
countant of the Carolina Power and Light 
Company at the 1947 annual convention ot 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. “Today, the same fundamental proc- 
ess is at work,” continued Mr. Seeley . .. 
“but getting better employees depends 
more than anything else on the selection 
and training methods used in the hiring 
process.” Dealing specifically with on the 
job training Mr. Seeley said that “The pur- 
pose of training is to enable employees to 
do a better job. When it is done well, 
turnover and training losses are reduced 
proportionately. That is the practical as- 
pect of good training. ne 

“Yet there is a lot more to training and 
development than simply bringing an em- 
ployee to full production. This is the time 
when the relationship of a person to his 
work is formed. What happens during 
the training period will likely determine 
the attitude of the person toward the im- 
portance of any job he will ever do for the 
company. It is also the time when the 
employer has the best opportunity to 
acquaint or confirm the objectives of the 
business, and to discuss the plans devised 
to meet the problems of production, sales, 
and profits. 

“No matter how it is expressed, very 
few of us work for a price. We work 
for the joy of creating something, regard- 
less of the rewards that come through. 
This holds true, of course, for all levels of 
employment, for the clerk as well as for 
the craftsman or artist. Employees want 
recognition, justice and wages. Psycholo- 
gists tell us the rewards of work are val- 
ued somewhat in that order. If you mini- 
mize the importance of a person’s job, if 
procedures are standardized until the satis- 
faction of doing a job well is lost in the 
routine of just doing it, then all forms of 
work become labor for a price and the 
price is never high enough. This truism 
has become recognized as a fact. It is 
tied in with training methods by giving 
more attention to the individual as a per- 
son, and more emphasis to the particular 
job assignment as the expression of a per- 
son’s work. Where training methods fail 
to do this, they should be reviewed and 
changed. 

“There are, therefore, two trends in 
training practices. The first is a growing 
realization that there should be extended 
introductory training tor everybody—oftice 
and shop alike; the other is that it should 
be personalized. The methods used to ac- 
complish this are many and varied. What 
is best practice depends on the number to 
be trained at one time and the type of 
work. 

“Basically, there are four generally ac- 
cepted training requirements. These are 
training in skills, in the technology of 
equipment, in materials processes, and in 
personal contacts. Each, except for in- 
troductory or orientation training, may 
Justity or require a different training tech- 
nique. It is usually agreed that the lec- 
ture, or the tell-and-show method, works 
wel! with young people; and that the group 
conicrence, or guided questions and an- 
Swers, works better with older persons. 
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“A standard pattern includes either in- 
dividual or group orientation, followed by 
some form of job-instructor training. This 
can be done in vestibule by simulated job 
conditions, in practice sessions where per- 
sonal contact methods are taught, or it 
can be done on the job itself. Ilhere is 
not as important as how. The success or 
failure of a training program depends on 
both thoroughness and planning. One 
without the other is not enough. 

“Many concerns use immediate super- 
visors as job instructors, others have a 
sponsor who is responsible for training 
within a skill group, and a great many of 
the larger firms favor a trained instructor 
for a family of jobs. Actually it matters 
little which method is used as long as it is 
well implemented, and provided the results 
of training by that particular method are 
consistently checked. 

“In our office, supervisors have received 
job instructor training and they are re- 
sponsible for results in their unit. When 
side-by-side training within a unit is done 
by a sponsor, as is frequently the case 
where time and motion study is not essen- 
tial, the sponsor works from brief 
JIT—“How to Instruct” outline which 
shows the four steps of standardized job 
instruction. This simple formula, if fol- 
lowed without short cuts, works equally 
as well in the office as it does in the shop. 
It can be counted on to reduce the train- 
ing time over haphazard methods which 
fail to take into account the inability of 
most people to absorb instruction in large 
doses, or in  nonsequential steps. Most 
people learn more rapidly by doing, which 
is another argument for person-to-person 
on the job training wherever it can be 
given. 

“However, for personal contact jobs 
where the employee is expected to meet 
the public or deal with customers, where 
uniform interview patterns and a_ stand- 
ard interpretation of policies are desirable, 
group training in small units is advocated 
so that lecture, guided conference and 
practice instruction can be accompanied by 
that interplay of association with others 
which keeps interest at a peak. 

“It hardly seems necessary to refer to 
the advantage of visual aids to instruction. 
We learned a lot about that from the 
training camps where sound pictures 
played a vital part in training our armed 
forces fast and thoroughly. Films on 
many office procedures are available. Their 
use as a supplement to personalized train- 
ing, particularly in the fields of time and 
motion, has become standard practice. 

“The organization of a training depart- 
ment to meet the needs of a concern which 
adds more than a few workers a week 
calls for expert planning and good admin- 
istration. Even where the number hired 
is too few to justify centralized direction, 
training should not be skimped or allowed 
to become everybody’s business and no- 
body’s concern. This can happen more 
often in an office where production stand- 
ards are not so well established and where 
the handling of materials and safety prac- 
tices is not emphasized, than it can in the 
shop or in a store. Good intentions toward 
adequate training are not enough. It has 
to be planned, practiced and perfected.” 


BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 
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Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 


Typewriting — eeping — 

Law — a Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada, 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, $.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


ACHIEVEMENT and MEMBERSHIP 


50* IN STOCK READY 
FOR DELIVERY 


Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama, 
football, track, student counoil, li- 


brary, art, language, year guards. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 


608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, HL 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NBTA St. Louis Convention 


President Jay R. Gates, the other of- 
ficers of the association and the various 
committees have developed a_ strong 
program for the Fiftieth Convention of 
the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to be held in New Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Missouri, December 
29, 30 and 31. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Teacher Leadership in Business 
Education.” The St. Louis Area Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association is acting as 
host to the members of the groups at- 
tending these meetings. 


Monday, December 29, will be devot- 
ed to the arrangement of exhibits, reg- 
istration of members and to a dinner 
meeting of the Executive Board. In the 
evening there will be a reception and 
informal dance sponsored by the St. 
Louis Area Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

President Gates will preside at the 
opening general assembly on Tuesday 
morning. Charles T. Evans of Little 
Rock, Arkansas and David H. Nichol- 
son of St. Louis, Missouri, will be the 
speaker at this meeting. F. J. Miller of 
Tiffin, Ohio will preside over the lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Private Schools 
Department, at which Arthur H. Bray- 
ton of Des Moines, Iowa will be the 
speaker. The afternoon will be devoted 
to meetings of the Private Schools De- 
partment, Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment and College Department. Interest- 
ing programs have been arranged for 
each of these Department meetings. F. 


J. Miller of Tiffin, Ohio will preside 


over the Private Schools Department 
meeting; Erwin M. Keithley of Los An- 
geles, California will preside over the 
Secondary Schools Department meet- 
ings, and Laura Lynn Straub of Lara- 
mie, Wyoming will have charge of the 
College Department meeting. 


At the second general assembly on 
Wednesday morning there will be a 
panel discussion on the theme “Efficient 
Leadership—Efficient Teaching.” Elvin 
S. Eyster of Bloomington, Indiana witll 
be the panel chairman. Taking part in 
the discussion will be representatives 
from private business schools, public 
secondary schools, parochial institutions 
and colleges. 


The Wednesday afternoon program 
will be devoted to round table discus- 
sions, each of which will be under ca- 
pable leadership. Those in attendance 
at the convention will find one or more 
of the following round table discussions 
interesting and inspiring: Administra- 
tors’ Round Table, chairman, R. Norval 
Garrett of Hammond, Louisiana; Book- 
keeping and Accounting Round Table, 
chairman, Milton C. Olson of Muncie, 
Indiana; Distributive Education Round 
Table, chairman, John C. Brickner of 
Bloomington, Indiana; Office Machines 
Round Table, chairman, Agnes E. Mee- 
han of Indianapolis. Indiana; Social 
Business Round Table, chairman, H. 
Herbert Freeman of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey; Secretarial Round Table chairman, 
Iron Whitmore Balsley of Bloomington, 
Indiana; Private School Instructors’ 
Round Table, chairman, FE. C. Jack 
Archer of Chicago, Illinois. 
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The final event on the convention pro- 
gram is the annual banquet. The ban- 


quet speaker will be Clayton Rand of 


Gulfport, Mississippi and his subject 
will be “The Overeducation of the Un- 
intelligent.” “New Year’s Eve in St. 
Louis” will be sponsored by St. Louis 
Area Business Educators’ Association, 
of which E. W. Alexander is president. 

The meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held in conjunction with 
the NBTA convention and the program 
for the NAACS meetings was outlined 
in the October issue of this magazine. 

e 
Other Meetings During NBTA Convention 

Various groups allied or cooperating 
with the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation have scheduled breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings for St. Louis, 
Missouri, at the time of the association’s 
convention in Hotel Jefferson, December 
29, 30 and 31. Among the meetings ar- 
ranged thus far are: 

The annual lecture and dinner of Delta 
Pi Epsilon is scheduled for 6:30 p.m., De- 
cember 30 in the Gold Room of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel. Dean Carter V. Good, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, will de- 
liver an address on the subject, “Criteria 
of Good Business Education Research.” 
Reservations may be obtained at the con- 
vention registration desk. 

e 


Graduate students of Denver University 
have planned a breakfast at the Jefferson 
Hotel for 8 a.m. on December 31. More 
information about this breakfast may be 
obtained at the convention reservation desk. 

e 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, to be held at the 
Hotel Jefferson on December 29, was out- 
lined in the October number of this maga- 
zine, 

Graduates, former students, and friends 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will meet at a luncheon in the Jefferson 
Hotel at 12:30 p.m. on December 30. Res- 
ervations may be obtained at the conven- 
tion headquarters through Miss Ruth Lar- 
son. 

e 

Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon is 
sponsoring an Indiana University Break- 
fast at 7:45 am., December 30 in Private 
Dining Room No. 9 of the Jefferson Hotel. 
All former students, members of the 
N.T.S. staff, and others who are interested 
are invited to attend. Reservations should 
be addressed to John R. Jones, Jr., School 
of Business, Indiana University. 

e 


ABWA Convention 


President C. C. Parkhurst of the 
American Business Writing Association 
has announced that past president W. 
P. Boyd, of the University of Texas, 
has been appointed program chairman 
for the convention to be held in Hotel 
New Yorker. New York, December 29 
and 30. The local chairman for the con- 
vention is J. Harold Janis of New York 
University. 

The annual luncheon is scheduled for 
December 29. President Parkhurst will 
address the group at this luncheon. 


AVA Business Education Section 


As this issue goes to press, Dr. W: ‘iam 
R. Blackler, program chairman for the 
Business Education Section of the D: -em- 
ber meetings of the American Voca! onal 
Association, announces that all me: ‘ings 
except the breakfast meeting on Dece aber 
17 will be held in the Merchandising 7 :ain- 
ing Institute of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. The program for the Dece: aber 
16-18 convention was outlined in the Oc- 
tober number of this magazine. 

T. Carl Brown, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for North lina, 
will preside over the meeting of the State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education on 
Monday, December 15. At this mecting 
there will be a round table discussion on 
the establishing of institutional teacher 
training programs in the distributive edu- 
cation field. 

The chairman of the Tuesday morning 
meeting will be Fran McCreery, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
Missouri. At this meeting the organiza- 
tion and set-up of the Los Angeles \ler- 
chandising Training Institute will be ex- 
plained. 

Section I of the Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram will be devoted to voice recording 
in a business office, with Kenneth N, 
Knight as chairman; Section II will be de- 
voied to distributive education across the 
country, with B. Frank Kyker as chiair- 
man, 

Following a breakfast meeting in_ the 
Continental Room of the Alexander Hotel 
on Wednesday morning, the day will be 
devoted to field trips. Master of cere- 
monies at the breakfast meeting will be 
John N. Given, Supervisor of Business 
Education in the Los Angeles City Schools. 

Ralph A. Wentz, Director ot Business 
Education in the Stockton City Schools, 
will be chairman of one of the Thursday 
morning meetings devoted to “What’s New 
in Business Education.” At the same time 
Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of 
Business Education for West Virginia, 
will preside over a meeting devoted to a 
discussion of audio-visual materials in dis- 
tributive occupational training. 

The speakers for the general meeting 
on Thursday morning are: Walter E. 
Elieson, Deputy Regional Director of the 
8) ‘Department of Commerce in Los 
Angeles, and Clyde E. Humphrey, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The committee on arrangements of trips 
to places of interest to business teachers 
is planning a variety of tours, some for 
entertainment and some of educational 
value. Visitors will be able to see the 
commercial program in action in any 
senior high school. Business firms in and 
around Los Angeles are reported to be 
very cooperative in accepting commercial 
students on a cooperative “four-four” basis. 
There will be an opportunity to see these 
commercial pupils in action in their re- 
lated positions. One of the events, which 
will be of particular interest to women, is 
a trip through two of the newest stores in 
Los Angeles. The Federal Reserve Bank 
and the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be open to visitors. Other tours 
being planned include the business <e- 
partment of a motion picture studio, where 
there is a possibility of seeing a scene 
being filmed. 
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Tri-State Association Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Bus- 
iness Education Association was held 
in tie Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 10 and 11. The 
theme of the convention was “Work- 
sho» in Business Education.” 

Al! meetings were held as outlined in 
the September issue of The Journal. 

At the business meeting it was de- 
cided to hold the spring meeting April 
16 and 17 in Akron, Ohio. 


Clyde Phillips Heads Southwestern 
Private School Group 


Clyde J. Phillips, head of Southwestern 
Business University in Houston, was elect- 
ed president of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association at the 
meeting held at the Mayo Hotel in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, October 31 and November 1. 
Jerry E. Platt, of Platt School of Secre- 
tarial Training, St. Joseph, Missouri, was 
elected vice-president and Mrs. Corinne S. 
Wilson, Business Preparatory School, 
Wichita, Kansas, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer, 

All members of the Mid-Western Busi- 
ness Schools Association were invited to 
be guests at the convention and many 
members of that group accepted the invi- 
tation. The members of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association 
voted to consolidate with the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association but no final 
action can be taken until the meeting of 
the Mid-Western Business Schools Associ- 
ation next March. At that time the mat- 
ter will be presented to the Mid-Western 
group and if that association agrees the 
two associations will be consolidated. 


wo 


prescribed governmental reports. 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 


bookkeepers. 
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330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Regional Meeting of Catholic 
Business Education Association 


As announced in the September num- 
ber of this magazine, there will be a 
meeting of the Mid-Western Unit. of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation on November 29 at Mundelein 
College in Chicago. Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, B.V.M., Mundelein College will 
be chairman of the general session at 
ten o'clock in the morning. Sister Mary 
Josephine, B.V.M., president of Mun- 
delein College, will extend greetings to 
those in attendance at this meeting. The 
speakers on the morning program are 
the Reverend Robert S. Stenson, S.J., 
treasurer of the Chicago Province; G. 
A. Holmes, Information Manager for 


the W estern Electric Company, Chica- 
go; Sister M. Thomasine, O.P., Rosary 
College; and Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice-president of the First National 


Bank of Chicago. 

The afternoon will be devoted to work 
sessions, one on college work and an- 
other on high school work. The chair- 
man of the college work session will be 
the Reverend W. J. Collins, Ph.D., head 
of the Department of Commerce at St. 
Ambrose College. He will introduce the 
following speakers: The Reverend 
Thomas F. Divine, S.J., Dean, The Rob- 
ert A. Johnston College of Business 
Administration, Marquette University; 
Dr. Raymond P. Kent, The Edward N. 
Hurley College of Foreign and Domes- 


tic Commerce, University of Notre 
Dame; The Reverend Edward J. Kam- 
mer, C.M., Dean of the Co!lege of 


Commerce, De Paul University; and Dr. 
William H. Conley, Dean of the School 
of Commerce, Loyola University. 


C Ways TO ENRICH YOUR 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 

This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee carnings records, and 
Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen's compensation 


The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and_ state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 


purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 


to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 


50 Student Hours - 


For complete information, write to 


rexteoox oivision Charles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE . 


No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


Brother Luke Clement, F.S.C., St. 
George High School, will have charge 
of the high school work session. Speak- 
ers at this session will be Mary A. Eng- 
lish, Wright Brother 
James Lake, F.S.C. Mary’s College; 


and Sister M. O.S.F., Madon- 
na High School. 
The present officers of the Catholic 


Association are: 
3rother Lucius, 
Kentucky; Vice- 
3rother Joseph Kei- 
mig, S.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary- 
General, Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., 
Chicago, Illinois, and treasurer-general 
Sister M. Regis, O.P., New York City. 


Business Education 
President-General, 
C.F.X., Louisville, 


President-General, 


Tulsa Regional Meeting of NAACS 


A regional meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
was held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on Saturday 
morning, November 1st during the two- 
= convention of the Southwestern Pri- 

ate Commercial Schools Association. C. 
W. Stone, president of Hill’s Business 
University, Oklahoma City, and Regional 
Chairman for the NAACS, presided over 
the meeting. Charles S. Wilson, executive 
secretary of the Association, gave a report 
of activities during the past year. 

More than forty representatives from 
some thirty-two member schools were 
present at the meeting and endorsed a 
resolution presented by George Soule of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, calling for the 
preservation of the separate and individual 
identity of the NAACS and going on rec- 
ord against any consolidation with other 
associations. 


(Less School Discount) 


Social security laws, wage-and- 


$2.20 


(Less School Discount) 


It will train them to make entries 
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e Coming Soon! 


new 2nd edition of the popular 


SKAR and PALMER'S 


BUSINESS LAW. with Social and Personal Ap- 
481 pages, $3.00 plications 


A widely-used, well-liked text especially suited for the post high school business college. Contains a wealth of 
varied, thought-provoking assignment material. The new edition gives attention to the relationship between law and 
ethics. A Teacher's Manual and Key will be available. 


Just Published—New 2nd Edition of 

McGRAW- HILL MacGIBBON'S 

FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 
456 pages, $2.50 


Here is a new edition of this fresh, vigorous, and wholly original attack on the problem of getting and holding a job. 
The new edition takes account of employment conditions in the postwar era. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


te 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER 
BOOKKEEPING- 
INTRODUCTORY 

IS Streamlined, TOO 


The authors and the editor, H. A. 
Finney have modernized the pre- 
sentation of introductory bookkeep- — 
ing with this truly streamlined text. 
It follows a simplified and amaz- 
ingly effective “stair-step” ap- 
proach. 


: q Write today for your FREE examination copy of 
This approach is a planned 7 10T-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING — INTRO. 
arrangement of the coverage of the ‘ a 
subject so that the student absorbs DUCTORY;; also ask for copies of the descriptive 
each new point with ease and con- circular entitled “TEACHING and LEARNING BOOK- 
fidence. Each step is explained in KEEPING” which contains complete information 


terms familiar to him and at his about the text and about the useful, supplementary, 
oom level of learning and experi- practice materials. 


| F PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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R:lph Asmus started the fall term as 
an instructor in the Department of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
Phocnix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Foraerly head of the business depart- 
ment, Maumee High School, Maumee, 
Ohi», the recent Army Air Corps First 
Lieutenant has spent seven years as an 
educator. He received his B. S. degree 
frou Bowling Green University and his 
Masier’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity 


Warren C. Bray was recently appoint- 
ed to the faculty of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College as senior assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Economics. 
He is the former head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration at Heidelberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. Before going to Heidelberg 
College he taught at Tilton Junior Col- 
lege, Tilton, New Hampshire and Kents 
Junior College, Kents Hill, Maine. After 
receiving his B.S. degree from Univers- 
ity of Massachusetts in 1938 he received 
his M.A. from Columbia University in 
1943, and recently completed ‘the courses 
required for a Ph. D. degree in Eco- 
nomics at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. 


William E. Breese is now an instructor 


. of Marketing in the College of Com- 


merce and Finance of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. He recently re- 
ceived his M.A. in Commerce from the 
State University of Iowa. After receiv- 
ing his B. Ed. degree from the State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Breese taught in the public 
schools of Lone Rock, Wisconsin; Wau- 
nakee, Wisconsin and Antioch, Illinois. 
He spent from 1943 to 1946 in the United 
States Navy and was discharged as a 
Recognition Officer. 


_ G. Kenneth Conover has been named 
instructor in mathematics of account- 
ing at Rider College, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. He last taught at the Wilmington 
Friends Schoo! and has also been a high 
school principal and a teacher in various 
preparatory schools. Mr. Conover, who 
was a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy, received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from Gettysburg College and his 
Master of Education degree from Tem- 
ple University. 


Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland’s appoint- 
ment as head of the Department of Sec- 
retarial Science at Mississippi State 
Teachers College for Women, Colum- 
bus, was recently announeed. He had 
been serving as chief of the Veterans 
Administration Guidance Center at 
Tampa, Florida since his discharge 
trom the Navy as a Lieutenant in the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Dr. Cope- 
land has taught at Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, and he 
was head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial Training at 
Georgia State Teachers College for 
Women at Milledgeville before enter- 
ing the Navy. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Dr. Lois Cross, head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Training at Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri, for the past two years has been 
made assistant professor of business 
education at Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. Before going to Missouri 
Valley College, Dr. Cross taught at 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina and in the Scudder School, New 


York. City. 


Mildred J. Davis has resigned her po- 
sition in the commercial department of 
Toronto (Ohio) High School to be- 
come an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Business Administration 
and Economics of Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Miss Davis re- 
ceived her A.B. and M.A. degrees in 
Business Administration at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, and is now 
working on her Ed. D. at New York 
University. Miss Davis has taught in the 
secondary schools of Texas, Illinois and 


Ohio. 


Virginia DeWitt, a commercial teach- 
er in Seneca Township (Illinois) High 
School, for the past three years, has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in Polo Com- 
munity High School, Polo, Illinois. 


In September O. J. Dickey joined the 
staff of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, taking the place of 
Charles D. Sanger, who has re- 
turned to his private law practice in 
Washington. Mr. Dickey has had wide 
experience in the private business 
school field, having taught in Keokuk, 
Iowa; Menominee, Michigan; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Last June he com- 
pleted thirty years in the Omaha, Ne- 
braska, school system, the last eighteen 
of which he was head of the commer- 
cial department at Benson High School. 
His B.A. degree is from Manchester 
College and his Master's degree is from 
Creighton University. 


Recently appointed full-time Director 
of Business Education for Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools is Verner L. Dotson. Mr 
Dotson was Director of the survey of 
Seattle business offices recently com- 
pleted by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the Seattle Public 
Schools and the University of Wash- 
ington. He participated in the writing, 
research, and the development of ma- 
terials for the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. He has 
been principal of the Franklin High 
School in Boise, Idaho and head of the 
commercial department in the West 
Seattle High School. He is a graduate 
of the College of Idaho and has done 
graduate work in the Universities of 
California, Southern California, Idaho 
and Washington, 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
announces that Mrs. Hattie B. Johnson 
has joined the faculty as an instructor in 
bookkeeping. She received her B.A. 
degree from Elton College and her M.A. 
degree from University of Virginia. Mrs. 
Johnson has taught at Radford (Vir- 
ginia) State Teachers College, Elton 
College and also at Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. 


Ella Jane Krumacher has returned to 
teaching as an instructor at the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Recently an assistant placement 
director at the Strahan Teachers Agency 
her previous teaching experience was 
gained at Regional High School, Spring- 
field, New Jersey and in Honolulu. 


Lorraine Kummeth, former teacher in 
the Bagley and Sandstone (Minnesota) 
High Schools, is now teaching beginning 
typing and shorthand in the high school 
and beginning college typing in the 
Junior College at Tracy, Minnesota. She 
received her undergraduate training in 
the Pre-Commerce Department of the 
Junior College at Wahpeton Science 
School at Wahpeton, North Dakota. Her 
B.S. degree is from the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Dr. A. J. Lawrence has resigned his 
position as head of the Department of 
Business Education at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington to become regis- 
trar and head of the Department of 
Office Administration at the University 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
He took over his new duties last sum- 
mer. Dr. Lawrence has been active in 
business education associations and is 
a past president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association. His doc- 
torate is from Columbia University. 


Brother Lucius, C.F.X., national pres- 
ident of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, has been transferred 
from Cardinal Hayes High School, New 
York, New York, to Saint Xavier High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. There are 
about twelve hundred boys enrolled at 
Saint Xavier High School and it is esti- 
mated that about half of these students 
take business subjects. 


Harold Nelson has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of economics and com- 
merce at University of Chattanooga to 
accept a civil service appointment as a 
government auditor. He has taught at 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
and was head of the Department of Bus- 
iness Education at. Fairbury Junior Col- 
lege, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


Barbara Tunnicliff is now an instruc- 
tor in secretarial science in the College 
of Commerce and Finance at Drake 
University in Des Moines, Iowa. She 
went there from the State University 
of Iowa, where she spent last year com- 
pleting the work on her Master’s de- 
gree and working as an assistant in the 
business education department. Miss 
Tunnicliff, who received her Bachelor’s 
degree from Cornell College, worked 
as a secretary for one year and taught 
in an Iowa high school for three years. 
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A Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE 


Professor of Management, New York University 


The Work of More Than 100 Contributing 
Specialists in Office Administration 


REPARED under the auspices of the 

National Office Management Association, 
and recommended for courses in business and 
office management, this volume is a_thor- 
oughly up-to-date, comprehensive reference 
and guide in the field. It covers the organiza- 
tion, personnel. physical, operational, and 
control factors of modern office management 
in both large and small companies. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT shows how the 
multiplicity of svstems, mechanisms, and pro- 
cedures are combined into one single, all-in- 
clusive, well integrated framework for cen- 
tralized administration. It tells how to make 
the office organization a focal center of direc- 
tion, coordination and service to all depart- 
ments of the business. Emphasis throughout 
is not on technical details of office manage- 
ment, but on definite management factors 
which aid the office executive in developing 
his personnel and in operating with the 
highest efficiency. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Organization Element: Scope and duties of the 
Office and Its Manager. Organization for Operation. 


II. The Human Element: Building Up the Office 
Force. Personnel Control Functions. Morale Building 
Activities. Employee Activities and Services. Super- 
vision. Compensation. Employee Relations and Pub- 
lic Relations. Plans for Employee Security. 


Ill. The Physical Element: Office Environment. 
Physiological Factors. Use of Office Space. 


IV. The Operation Element: Office Standardization. 
Furniture and Equipment. Supplies and Forms. Office 
Methods and Procedures. Correspondence and Filing. 
Communication and Reproduction. Record Systems. 


V. The Control Element: Planning, Scheduling and 


Dispatching Work. Cost Control. Reports and Pub- 
lications, 870 pp., $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL] 


DICTIONARY 
Second Gditon,/ Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Dewey Shorthand 
STUDENTS 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 
Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand classes 
have fewer dropouts and more competent 
graduates. 
For better results quicker 
Learn - write - teach 


SCRIPT 


SHORTHAN: 


Textbooks and tuition 

are free to shorthand teachers 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A FREE 


COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 7 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING, by Albert W, Frey, New ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE, Re- 


York: The Ronald Press Company, 746 
pp., $5.00. 


This book is intended for two groups 
of students: those preparing for active 
carecrs in advertising, and those pre- 
paring for executive positions who are 
likely to be called upon to make deci- 
sions involved in advertising. National, 
rather than retail, advertising is em- 
phasized because of its wider applica- 
tions 

More than usual attention is given to 
the merchandising function; to organiz- 
ing for advertising; to advertising to the 
trade; and to the social aspects of ad- 
vertising. The newer concepts of con- 
sumer emphasis in advertising are given 
treatment throughout the book. Prob- 
lems which are included at the end of 
each chapter are organized to stimulate 
creative thinking. They govern broad 
policy considerations as well as_ tech- 
niques and methods. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE, Fifth Edition, by Al- 
bert F. Chapin, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 654 pp. $5.00. 


Since 1929 this text has been recognized 
as one of the outstanding treatises on 
credit. Changes in business customs, new 
legislative enactments, and new practices 
in commercial agencies have made this re- 
vision desirable. This fifth edition brings 
the work up to the minute in credit pro- 
cedures and thus makes it continue to be 
the significant analysis of credit practices 
that it has been for almost twenty years. 


NOMA BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR OFFICE 
MANAGERS (April 1947 Supplement), 
Philadelphia: National Office Manage- 
ment Association, $1.00. 


This is the latest edition of a series 
beginning with the Bibliography for Office 
Managers, published in 1945 and the Sup- 
plement released in 1946. It is confined 
almost entirely to material produced in 
1946. NOMA material is presented in 
Part I, articles in Part II, books in Part 
III], and Part IV contains references to 
pamphlets, brochures, briefs other 
data in the Research Files of the National 
Office. 

This fine service of NOMA is most 
worth while for business teachers. It is 
to be hoped that in a few years NOMA 
will organize these bibliographical mate- 
rials in a form more similar to that used 
by standard bibliographies such as the 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Education Index, and Business Education 
Index. Since the materials go back to 
the beginning of 1938, the end of this 
year would be a good time to do this, and 
thus NOMA could offer a bibliography of 
office management for a ten year span. 
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vised Edition, by Kennard E. Goodman 
and William L. Moore; Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 576 pp. $2.40. 


This revised edition of Economics in 
Everyday Life gives full attention to new 
inventions and new developments in scien- 
tific research affecting our standard of 
living, and makes special reference to such 
immediate national problems as housing, 
inflation, full employment, and taxation. 
America’s part in restoring economic pros- 
perity to the world is also treated. 

Pupil experiences which are closely 
related to familiar economic, business, 
and consumer problems are high-lighted 
throughout the text. An understanding of 
basic economic principles is thus developed 
against a background of familiar problems. 

As in the case of the previous editions, 
the illustrations are fascinating and the 
question materials and the problems for 
further study are the types that will inter- 
est students. A glossary and an annotated 
list of visual aids are included in the 
Revised Edition. 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, Third Edition, 
by Norris A. Brisco, Grace Griffith and 
O. Preston Robinson, New York: Prent- 
ice-Hall, Inc., 435 pp. $5.35. 


This well-known and popular text 
continues in its third edition to live up 
to the standards of the first and second 
editions. The enactment of the George- 
Deen and George-Barden Acts have 
given great impetus to training in retail 
store operation. Even small retailers 
can now participate in training pro- 
grams. So, this type of text is more 
useful than ever before. 

The general content of the book is 
similar to that of the two previous edi- 
tions, but numerous detailed changes 
ys been made to bring the text up-to- 
date. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING (Fifth 
Edition), by Arthur J. Brewster, Her- 
bert H. Palmer, and Robert G. Ingra- 
ham; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 527 pp. $3.20, 


This book in its various editions has 
been known to business teachers since 1924. 
In this edition added attention is given to 
retail advertising and point-of-sale display. 
In the present edition data have been 
brought up-to-date, and many new illus- 
trations provided, including a color insert. 
New practice materials have been given 
at the ends of chapters, and more projects 
and practice exercises are provided in a 
work book designed to accompany the 
text. This revision, the first since 1941, 
brings this well known book before teach- 
ers of merchandising subjects in thor- 
oughly teachable form. Teacher’s 
Manual is available. 


MONEY AND BANKING, A First Course, 
by Weldon Welfling, New York: F, S. 
Crofts and Co., 631 pp. $4.50, 


This book is planned for a_one- 
semester, introductory course in money 
and banking. The “money is debt” con- 
cept is given much emphasis in the 
early chapters because the author feels 
that it is important for students to get 
the concept that our modern money sup- 
ply consists primarily of debts which 
are generally acceptable. 

The first ten chapters treat the na- 
ture of money in banks; the next eleven 
chapters deal with the banking svstem 
in its uniquely American characteristics ; 
and the remaining chapters deal with 
the theoretical relationship of money, 
prices, and income. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edi- 
tion, by D. D. Lessenberry and T. 
James Crawford, Cincinnati: South- 
Publishing Company, 322 pp. 
1.84. 


It will be noted that a new co-author 
has been added for this edition. Teachers 
who have used previous editions will rec- 
ognize essentially the same fundamental 
plan in the new book. There are also 
some new features. 

The direct approach continues to be used. 
The alphabet is covered in the first eight 
lessons and the complete keyboard in 14 
lessons. The book contains too many fea- 
tures to be even noted here. The pub- 
lisher has issued a brief giving the high 
points of the book which it will send free 
of charge to those interested. It is easy 
to see why this text continues to be so 
popular with high school teachers of 
typing. The teacher’s manual, motivation 
devices and awards, tests, workbooks, and 
many other teacher helps which the pub- 
lisher has been giving are also features in 
the use of this book. 


APPLIED INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS, 
by O. B. Jones, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 342 pp. $4.00. 


This practical new book was planned 
and written specifically to meet the re- 
quirements of artisans and mechanics 
in the metal trades; also for tool en- 
gineers and designers, and draftsmen. 

The book supplies the basic mathe- 
matics that is necessary for working 
out specific problems in shop mathe- 
matics. The text is an integrated, co- 
herent and logical development of fun- 
damental mathematics and laws of me- 
chanics. It is replete with examples and 
problems that are constantly arising in 
engineering departments, drafting rooms 
and throughout the shop. It is therefore, 
not only a practical textbook for pro- 
gressive study but a valuable handbook 
for ready reference on the job. 
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“THE BACK THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 31 
How can teachers discover and improve the attitudes of their students? 


The answer to this problem is one that 
is as varied and as complicated as human 
nature. 

However James C. Worthy of the Per- 
sonnel Department of Sears Roebuck and 
Company recently gave an excellent answer 
for dealing with this problem in on-the- 
job situations. 

“T cannot give you in one-two-three or- 
der a list of the requirements for main- 
taining a high level of cooperation and en- 
thusiasm” agreed Mr. Worthy in his pres- 
entation before the American Manufac- 
turers Association in October, 1947 in the 
Conference on Personnel. “But,” he con- 
tinued, “I can outline for you some of the 
conclusions of our research and suggest 
an approach which some of you. may find 
useful in considering the problems of your 
own organizations. 

“If employes complain of poor lighting 
or ventilation or of inadequate rest room 
facilities, correction of these conditions 
may not lead to any improvement in 
morale because the complaints may only be 
symptomatic of more difficulties 
which have little or nothing to do with the 
specific objects of complaint. Unless these 
basic difficulties are recognized and dealt 
with adequately, no amount of tinkering 
with superficialities can do much good. 

“We are very sure also that employe 
attitudes cannot be influenced effectively 
by direct frontal attack. We have not 
considered it worth our while to try to ex- 
plain ‘management’s point of view’ to our 
employes, nor to educate them on the 
‘economic facts of life,’ nor to sell them on 
the virtues of the free enterprise system. 
Frankly, we are deeply skeptical of the 
utility of such an approach and strongly 
suspicious that it creates more antagonism 
and mistrust than it wins converts. We 
recognize that in our efforts to retain the 
loyalty and support of our employes we 
are dealing with a problem far too com- 
plex to be handled in terms of ‘winning 
friends and influencing people.’ 


basic 


“Rather than worry about teaching our 
employes the ‘economic facts of life,’ it 
would be better for us in management to 
keep in mind one of the basic ‘social facts 
of life’-—namely, that attitudes are largely 
a product of experience. If the worker’s 
experience on the job causes him to dis- 
like and mistrust management, no amount 
of ‘education’ will change his feelings or 
his behavior. 

“Another common example of superficial 
thinking has been the habit, in recent years, 
of ascribing much of the blame for poor 
employe relations to ‘inadequate super- 
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vision’ and to attempt to improve matters 
through supervisory training. Now there 
is no question but that faulty supervision 
has harmful effects on employe morale and 
that many supervisors could benefit from 
proper training. I question, however, both 
the justice and utility of making the super- 
visor the whipping boy. In many cases 
the supervisor himself is the victim of 
poor handling by his superior, or caught 
within a network of management policies 
and practices which are largely responsible 
for his own attitudes and behavior. 

“Many of the real causes of poor morale 
may be matters over which the supervisor 
has little or no control, and any effort to 
bring pressure on him to change his be- 
havior, without first dealing with the forces 
which are determining his behavior, is 
likely to backfire. This result is even 
more likely to follow when, as frequently 
happens, training programs are installed 
at the lower supervisory levels without any 
corresponding attention to the need for im- 
proving the skills of executives higher up 
the line. 

“One of the primary objectives of our 
organization survey program is to assist 
in improving the skills of executives and 
supervisors at all levels of the organization. 
From this standpoint, the surveys are in 
effect an executive and supervisory train- 
ing program, They have the very great 
advantage of having as their subject matter 
the actual current problems of the organi- 
zation itself and not a set of principles or 
rules dreamed up by an ‘expert’ in the 
personnel department or purchased ready- 
made on handy, vest-pocket cards. Fur- 
thermore, as I have tried to emphasize, in 
working with a particular organization we 
always proceed from the top down  be- 
cause those nearer the top are in a far 
better position to influence the organiza- 
tion for good or ill than those nearer the 
bottom. The constant effort is to provide 
those in strategic positions a better under- 
standing of their organization and a better 
way of dealing with its problems.” 

All these comments apply slightly 
modified form to the classroom teaching 
situation. Children often complain about 
stuffiness or chilliness of a classroom when 
it is really something else that is bothering 
them; talking ¢o them about ultimate ob- 
jectives is of as little avail to them as it 
is to office workers; democracy is as high- 
sounding a term to them when it is con- 
sidered in the abstract and ignored in fact. 


Sometimes the problems of classroom | 
morale are caused by poor teaching; just 

as often, however, it is something in the 
inherent nature of the school organization. | 


AMERICA’S 
business 
PEN 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


You may choose the right point 
for the way you write... the 
point exactly suited for the writ- 
ing job you have to do. 


There’s a Gregg-approved short- 
hand point (#1555); another ap- 
proved for Pitman Shorthand 
(#9128). There are others made 
especially for bookkeeping 
(#1550), accounting (#9550), 
manifolding (#9461) and for every 
other kind of business writing. 
There’s even a point for left- 
handed writers (#2314M). 


Should you ever damage the 
point you can duplicate it by 
number and replace it instantly 
...at any pen counter. The 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR \ 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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